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ProrostrioN 1 asserts that “Infinity of Duration is necessarily 
existing” Granted. 

Proposition 2 farther declares that “Infinity of Duration is 
necessarily indivisible.” Granted also. But the admission will 
not render our watches superfluous. What Mr. Gillespie means 
is that wo cannot cut time with a knife. 

We havo noxt a corollary establishing that “Infinity of Exten- 
sion is necessarily immoveable" The corollary is tantamount 
to this proposition—" The parts of Infinity of Duration are neces- 
sarily immoveable among Ives, really or mentally.” Cer- 
tainly we cannot make to-day come after to-morrow, or to- 
‘morrow before to-day. 

Tn proposition 3 we have it assorted that "There is noces- 
sarily a Being of Infinity of Duration.” Most undoubtedly 
there is something that endures for ever—if nothing else, at 
lesst duration itself, Which last is equ to saying 
that we eatinot rid our minds of the notion of timo, " Because, 
overything the existeuce of which we cannot but believe is no- 
essarily existing.” 

Proposition 4 sets forth that “ The 
Aion is necessarily of unity and simplicity. 

Jt the being in question be infinity of duration itaelf wo may 
grant this without hesitation or reserve. If it bo a substanco 
Whose duration is infinite the case will requiro a keener scrutiny. 
Tot us commence by admitting that the eabstanco if indivisil 
hs neoeserly also of unity and simplicity The question thon 
Jesolves itself into this—Is a thing which has lasted, and will 
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last for over necessarily indivisible? As in the parallel case of 
extension Mr. Gillespie makes short work of the matter—" For, 
that the Substratam of Infinity of Duration is no more divisible 
than Infinity of Duration, is a self-ovident truth.” Here again 
wo must pause to inquire the meaning. It cannot be meant 
that in all cases any attribute which may be predicated of an 
attribute of a substance may be predicated of the substance 
ito. The meaning therefore must be that, in this particular. 
case, there is something which renders it self-ovident that if a 
thing had no beginning and cannot be put an end to, neither 
can it be minced to pieces. And so, in a certain sense, there is. 
For it may be said that if a thing be cut into halves the thing 
conses to exist, and two other things begin to exist in its stead, 
It is not open to us, therefore, to maintain that any given mate- 
rial object is necessarily eternal. For even if it should nover 
meot with disintegration, it may still be conceived to be divided 
and so be conceived as ceasing to exist, But why a substance 
should not be eternal in some shape or other, if such an expres- 
sion be allowed, no reason whatever can be assigned. The 
upshot of the matter is that Mr. Gillespie's proposition is true, 
if we are to regard change of form as equivalent to the cessation. 
of existence: otherwise there is no reason why a thing should 
not be at the same time divisible and eternal Mr. Gillespie's 
"uso of language may of course be the correct one, but it is im- 
portant noi to confuse the two notions, 

‘We now advance to scholium 1 on the preceding proposition. 
“Tho Substratum of Infinity of Duration being necessarily in 
visible, that is, its parts being necessarily indivisible from each 
other; it is a necessary consequence, that the thing, the parts of 
which are divisible from each other, is not such Substratum, nor 
any part thereof.” This is certainly a necessary consequence in 
tho sense above defined. 

Alter this comes a corollary. “It is a corollary from the pro« 
position, The parts of the Substratum of Infinity of Duration are 
necessarily indivisible from each other, that they are necessarily 
immoveable among themselves" This also must be grantell 
with the samo restriction. 

‘Then scholium 2—^ And the parts òf the Substratum of Tnfis 
nity of Duration being necessarily immoveable among themselves; 
it is a nocossary consequence, that the thing, the parts of which) 
aro moveable among themselves, is not sush Substratum, nor any 
part thereof” Again undeniable, if to change form, or to bes 
come many instead of one, is the same thing as ceasing to exist 
OF course, in that sense only, undeniable, For to say that the 
parts of matter are moveable with respect to position is no angus 
ment at all against matter, in one shape or another, being eternal) 
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lith respect to time indeed (and a similar limitation is always 
hired in arguing from the possession of an attribute by an 
Witibute of a substance to the possession of the same attribute 
the substance itself) the parts of matter are immoveable, 
it body of the offspring cannot come into existence before that 
‘of the parent, nor the fruit of the tree precede the troc itself. 
i Mr. Gillespie now proceeds to demonstrate, in a sub-proposi- 
Aion, that “ The Material Universe is finite in duration.” To the 
omonstration there is prefixed a “ Prolegomenon,” against which 
itis necessary to enter a protest. For our author speaks as 
though his opponents as a matter of course would maintain that 
infinity of duration is inconceivable apart from matter, Whereas 
All that any opponent, who knows what he is about, will wish to 
Maintain is, that the material universe may, for aught Mr. Ĝil- 
lespie can show to the contrary, be eternal. There is no ^ ine 
dissoluble boud in our conceptions” between matter and infinity 
of duration; nor between any other substratum and its attributo, 
seeing that the same attribute may be possessed by more than 
One substance. The conception of an attribute does not neces- 
sarily imply a particular substratum as its correlate. 

Not to weary the reader by unnecessary prolixity, let it be 
stated at once that Mr. Gillespie does triumphantly demonstrate 
that the material universo is fuite in duration, in his meaning 
of the words, in which the material universe is the equivalent of 
matter, and division or change of form identical with cessation 
of existence. But matter is still matter, however much divided, 
‘and that matter, irrespective of form, may not be eternal, both a 
parte ante and a parte post, he has not aitempted to demonstrate 
And we may be quite sure he never will. Yet this is precise 
hat everybody means who speaks of matter as being eternal. 
It romains then that matter, irrespective of form, may be eternal; 
or, in other words, may be the substratum of infinity of duration, 

Tn a scholium which follows Mr. Gillespie makes game of all 
who uphold the doctrine of tho eternity of matter, If such por- 
ous agree with himself in considering change of form to be the 
sumo thing with cessation of existence, his remarks are very 
much to the point, otherwise they are thrown away, 

We next encounter a proposition bearing the unassuming title 
of “ Corollary from Sub-proposition.” It lays down that." Every 
succession of finitely extended. substances is finite in duration." 
‘The case of “ a succession of substances of Infinity of Extension,” 
e nre not invited to discuss, ‘That, we are told, would bo ^ we 
know not what,” an assertion whieh, however undeniable, hardly 
solves the question of the eternity or non-eternity of such a suo- 
cession of substances. ‘The other case, namely, that of a snoces- 
sion of substances finite in extension resolves itself into two 
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honds: Under the first of these falls the consideration of a 
succession of substances which are in the Material Universe." 
‘The proof of the proposition under this head is brief enough, 
“For, seeing that the whole finitely extended Material Universe 
itself is finite in duration, every succession of substances which 
aro in the Material Universe must, therefore, be finite in duration, 
too.” "Tho Material Universe" means matter pure and simple, 
Now, we have allowed that any given congeries of matter is 
finite, because divisible; but. that matter may not be eternally 
shifting from shape to shape has nowhere been demonstrated, 
‘Tho other head contains the caso of a succession of worlds, 
‘This is disposed of on the ground that any succession involves 
motion, which seems disputable with regard to succession in 
time, "But, without going into that point, it will be sufficient to 
remind the reader that it was only motion of parts, as implying 
division, which was shown to be fatal to infinity’ of duration, 
and that only in the sense in which change of form is identical 
with cessation of existence. Motion of a thing as a whole carr 
swith it nothing to militate against the idea of eternity in any 
sense whatever. As if conscious of a weak case, Mr. Gillespie 
brings in at the end a preliminary bar to any such supposition 
which he assures us is “overwhelmingly potent" The bar is 
that the imagined succession “would be but our own old Material 
Universe, itself, in disguise” Well, if it be so, it soems far from 
improbable that our own old Material Universe, with a per- 
petually new face on it, will last for ever, despite Mr. Gillespie. 
Proposition 5 asserts that “There is necessarily but one Being 
of Infinity of Duration.” ‘The ease in which tho being of infinity 
of duration is no more than infinity of duration itself we m 
rant at once. The other case, that "there can be but one 
Substratum of Infinity of Duration,” Mr. Gillspi consider to 
need demonstration no more than the former. He merely says 
“Tis manifest" Tous, however, it is far from manifest. There 
may, for aught we know to the contrary, be any number of bo- 
ings all co-eternal together; and granting that there are, no one 
+ shall force us (by argument | mean, for there are no limits to 
the persuasive powers of a red-hot poker) into the contradiction 
of maintaining that, despite thereof, there is but ono Eternal, 
True, there is but one eternity: but we can conecive as many, 
eternals as there can be monads accommodated in infinite space 
Jeaving thom a little room to take exercise in. 


Divisiox L—Part Ill 


"We started, it will be remembered, with three Beings, all ol 
whoin had at first equal claims on our attention. After the demise 
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‘one of them, the “thorough plenum," we had the remaining two 
ieee a neck to neck race for the final honours of deification, 
lien, in the Second Part, two fresh beings appeared in the field, 
Namely Infinity of Duration, and Something other than the 
“Material Universe, infinite in duration. This state of things, 
Jor obvious reasons, must not continue. So at this point it bo- 
domes necessary to effect a general clearance. ‘Two of our Beings 
Es bo knocked on the head altogether, and the remaining two 
ocked into one, Let us watch Mr, Gillespie in this masterly 
Qnancenvre. 
‘Tho proposition with which we have now to deal is that 
M Thero is necessarily a Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infi- 
nity of Duration.” "This is tantamount to declaring that the 
Jing of infinity of expansion, and the being of infinity of dura- 
tion are not two beings, but one. How then does Mr. Gillespie 
demonstrate this? He commences operations by demolishing, 
by means of a reductio ad absurdum, the supposition that space 
and time exist as independent entities, thus knocking two Beings 
on the head altogether. It remains then that space and time 
exist, severally, only as modes of a Being. The same absurdity 
ds then used by Mr, Gillespie to prove that the Being in the two 
(ases is identical Thus the two remaining beings’ are knocked 
into one. Let us examine tho reductio ad absurdum itself, which 
acts as such a potent solvent. Mr. Gillespie in effect says—If. 
time and space exist as independent entities, then since time is 
in space and space. in time, space must be time and time space. 
Which conclusion is plainly absurd. So “it is proved that the 
supposition itself is absurd.” Now, it is quite true that we have 
a contradiction here, but it is one of Mr. Gillespie's own making. 
Ho was the father of it, and he it is who must pay for its rear- 
ing; it is an exceedingly illegitimate offspring, ‘The contradic- 
tion is not drawn out of the proposition, in which ease it would. 
certainly invalidate it, but gratuitously thrust into the proces 
of rensoning—unvittingly, no doubt, for I do not think or say, 
or wish to insinuato that Mr. Gillespie would consciously play. 
fe sophist, Who indeed would amuse himself on such a topic. 
with the eristieal defence of a thesis? Or, who would expose 
imsélf to Bacon's withering question—" Will ye offer to the 
‘Author of ‘Truth the unclean sacrifice of a lio?" Mr, Gillespie 
aware that in talking of space being in time and time in space, 
he is only speaking figuratively: but it escapes him that the 
figurative language does not convey the same res! meaning in 
oth cases. Tt is a very good figure to say that space exists in 
time, every portion of space in every portion of time, and the 
whole of space in the whole of time. But it is by no means so 
happy a figure to talk of time existing in space. Indeed, I doubt 
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whether the language be not absurd. But, at all events, if we 
do consent to speak in this way, we must remember that it is in 
two quite different senses that time and space (or, to give them 
their full titles, the Being of Infinity of Extension, and the Hein 
of Infinity of Duration) stand to ope another in the relations oi 
containing and contained, and that by so speaking wo involve 
ourselves in no contradiction, since each exists in the other in m 
difforont respect. Tn logie wo say, quite harmlessly, that species | 
exista in genus, and genus in species, because it is understood by 
every one that species exists in genus in respoct of extension, 
and genus in species in respect of intention. And something 
very similar is the case with the B. o.'L o. Expansion and the 
B. o. I. o. Duration. 

Bat there is another and perhaps still more remarkable feature 
in Mr, Gillespie's imaginary reductio ad absurdum. Tt is that, 
whether time and space exist as independent entities or not, the 
fast remains that in a certain metaphorical sense of the terms, 
different in each ease, time is in space and space in time. If 
this, therefore, be pronounced an absurdity, it will be fatal to any 
hypothesis whatever that can be framed with regard to the ex- 
istence of time and space. Let it be assumed that there is a 
Being Infinite and Eternal, then if Infinity and Eternity must 
be one on account of their mutual inter-penetration, and it is 
yet absurd to consider them one, it will follow that the existence 
of such a Being is absurd. 

On the whole of this subject I find that Mr. Gillespie has al- 
ready had the error of his ways strongly pointed out to him by a. 
writer in the National Reformer, signing himself R, H. B. How 
he could have failed to see and acknowledge the fallacy when his 
attontion was directly called to it, is a thing hard to be under- 
stood. Yet it mny well be, reader; that if you or I had spun ua | 
suhtle a web of argument, particularly if it seemed to establish 
a conclusion to which we clung as to life itself, we should ba 
equally blind to its defects. 

‘Perhaps it will not be amiss to remark here that on whichever: 
side our feelings may be in the dispute between Theism and 
Atheism, and whatever wo may consider to have been the 
in verbal fence displayed by tho combatants on either side, the 
‘truth of argument lay with the so-called “ Atheists.” Mr. Brada. 
laugh of course may be the Devil—all I say is, “Give him his 
due" But why the “so-called Atheists?” For more reasons 
than one, Both because the man who tries to act up to the 


light within him, be his creed matter or spiri i lifo or. 
eternal death, has what gives value to “faith in God ;" nnd also! 
because the Atheist proper is now almost extinct. ’ He stood 


‘on precisely the same dogmatic platform as the Theologian, only: 


Whe theologian still asserts as a truth admitting of no dispute 
that there is a certain Being, distinct from the Universo, that 
Would exist unimpaired, not only if all matter, but if all mind 
"Mio, as we know it, wero destroyed; which Being he calls God ; 
ee er das oa nage i Sl 
Wy. Tho Atheist used to maintain, with equal portinacity, that 
there could be no boing distinct from the material universo, and 
that matter was necessarily infinite and eternal, 

But to roturn. If only the quibble wo have been examining 
Jud been allowed to pass muster, we see what Mr. Gillespie 
would have gained. He would have seemed to demonstrate the 
absurdity of supposing that infinity of expansion may subsist by 
itself, which, as we have seen, is only another way of stating 
that the material universe, considered as a combination of matter 
‘and void, is infinitely extended; and would have scomed to ex- 

lode in like manner the hypothesis of the self-existence of 
infinity of duration. Consequently he would have proved that 
there is an immaterial Being, distinet from space itself, filling all 
space, and enduring through all time. As no approach to this 
was contained in our premises, I must confess to having had all 
along a pretty shrewd suspicion, that it would not be squeezed 
out of them, being aware, as Whately puts it, that “The object 
of all reasoning is simply to expand and unfold the assertions 
‘wrapped up, as it were, and implied in those with which weset out,” 

The reader cannot fail to have observed that in the last, pro- 
position which we have considered, or shall need to consider the 
outlines of Deity were already limned out in majestic proportions, 
fd that all that remained was to fill in the details, Asa matter 
of reasoning we adit there may be such a Being, demurring 
only when Mr. Gillespie says “there must" "There must, 
because otherwise time would be space and space time. How- 
ever much we may desire to reach God, surely this is not the 
way! Who knows but wo may have to fall back after all upon 
the “ cardiac impulse” of poor Mr. Gilfillan t 

We have now seen how Mr. Gillespie has cleared away tli 
hypothesis of the sell-existenco of space and time—an hypothesis 
fatal to all à priori proof of the being of a’ God. He has intro- 
duced a gratuitous absurdity, and thus pinned it to the coat-tails 
of the hypothesis in question—a most unfair and unkind attempt 
to bring a perfectly respectable proposition into ridicule, But the 
Jaugh, we may be suro, will not be taken up by an andience of 
good feeling. Mr. Gillespie, however, quite takes it for granted 
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that he has brought this theory into universal discredit, and 
henceforward assumes the truth of its rival. We, on the con- 
trary, who entertain no special spite against the unfortunate 
hypothosis that stands in Mr, Gillespie's way, will bear in mind 
that it is still an open question whether infinity of expansion 
and infinity of duration are independent entities or not, But in 
‘Mr. Gillespie's eyos the question is now closed, and, accordingly, 
in the rest of the train of reasoning we quite leave behind us 
sd Joss sight of the only meaning of tho word * Being” which 
our concessions entitle us to make use of, namely—for wo cannot 
be too particular—that in which “ Infinity of Extension and the 
Being of Infinity of Extension are noy different, as standing to 
one another in the relation of mode and subject of the mode, but 
are identical" 

‘One more glance before parting at the turning point of the 
whole demonstration. There must be an Infinite and Eternal 
"Being, for otherwise, space would be time, and time space. Snch 
is the sum and substance of “The Argument, à priori, for the 
Being and the Attributes of the Lord God, the Absolute Ono, 
and First Cause.” And yet this is the argument to which Sir 
‘William Hamilton solemnly gave his approbation, while the mob 
have been flinging their hats into the air, and making the welkit. 
ring with acclamation! 

Yet I would not seem to take leave of Mr. Gillespie with a 
note of triumph on my lips. His task has been the hardest of 
the hard, because (as I hope to show elsewhere) impossible ; 
mine an easy and an obvious one, I have not had to climb to 
‘the moon on a beanstalk myself, but merely to come with a pair 
of scissors and snip Mr. Gillespie's beanstalk under him. 

‘A word in elosing.—I have not shrunk from exposing, accord- 
ing to the measure of my ability, the unsoundness of Mr. Gilles- 
pic's pretended demonstration ; yet I admire greatly the con- 
structive power he has exhibited, and think his book a great 
service to philosophy. We may rest from controversy on this 
subject now till « better case has been made out on the same 
sido—and we shall rest in ponce. 


A von and simple revenge does in no way restore man towards 
the felicity which the injury did interrupt. For revenge is but 
doing a simplo ovil, and does not, in its formality, imply repara. 
tion; for the mere repeating of our own right is permitted to them | 
that will do it by charitable instruments. "All tho ends of human 
felicity are secured without revenge, for without it we are permitted | 
to restore ourselves ; and therefore it is against reason to do an 
evil that no way co-operates the proper and perfected end of human 
natare.—Jereny Taylor. 
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CROWELL ON PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM.* 


By M. A. (Oxox). 


is been evident to careful observers for some time past that 
itualism is entering on a new phase of its existence, Pro- 
ior Agassiz, I believe it was, who originated a remark which. 
ist have occurred to many others besides himself, Every new. 
Wiuth, ho said, passes through three stages. First, people deny 
il pooh-pooh it, ‘Then they ascribe its origin to the devil 
lly, they say nobody ever denied it: it is merely an old and 
‘well-known fact in new dress. Having with more or less success 
Aided over the time when men who knew nothing about it denied 
{ls facts, ignored its teachings, and scoffed at its existence, 
Bpiritualism has como to that period of adolescence, that incon- 
Veniont age when its existence is all too evident, and must bo 
Mecounted for somehow. A few scientific ostriches still hide 
their heads, and refuse to see; but to the majority of men 
Spiritualism presents claims on attention which are not to bo 
10 disposed of. Tho scientific man, unfortunately for himself, 
has no expedient at hand whereby he may at once accept and 
¢xplain the phenomena which so porplex him. That section of 
the world which may be roughly described as religious rather 
than scientific, is more fortunate, From timo immemorial it has 
id a most convenient personage to whom it is wont to relegate. 
very thing that it does not like, Everything new and unao- 
¢ustomed, all discoveries, and all progressive developments of 
Auman knowledge have been credited in their turn with a 
diabolical origin. The devil has been at the bottom of most 
things which have benefited the world, according to these pious 
folks, and among his associates, according to the same authority, 
have been tho best and noblest of mankind, the heroes and the 
moral giants who have towered above their fellows, who have 
lived in advance of their age, and who have most successfully 
handed on the courier fire of truth and progress to those who 
tome after them. Were the devil only to get his due from these 
‘well-meaning but rather puzzle-headed people, he ought to be 
ranked as man's chiefest benefactor. 

"When tho matter in hand, as in this case, chances to be of a 
religious nature, the expedient of saying that it is of the devil 
iy supplemented by adding that it is contrary to the Bible. This 
convenient plan is caleulated to be fatal to any such subject as 


* «The Identity of Primitive Christianity and Moder Spiritualism.” By 
Eugene Crowell, MLD, Vol. L New York: Carleton & Co.; London: Trabnet 
3s. 
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Spiritualism. If it avoid Scylla, doubtless it will full into 
Charybdis, and an end will be made of it by some means. 

To these points, then, it seems to me that the efforts of 
spiritualists should be directed. ‘The phenomena will win belief 
from persons to whom they appeal. The time is near at hand when 
thoy will recoive their fair share of attention, More important it 
seeins to me to be to direct attention to tho source and nature of the 
intelligence which wields this new power: toshow whereinit comes- 
ponds to that whick haa always bean tho chosen vehiclo of Divine 

lovelation : to mark its claims to a hearing on grounds purel: 
religious: and to shew, as may easily be done, that it is of God, 
not of the devil: in strictest accord with previous Revelation as 

roservod in the Bible, not in antagonism to the Divine utterancos 
in ages past. Man has been crying out for long in hope of some- 
thing which shall satisfy his spiritual cravings. He has outgrown 
the old faith, and seeks a creed more rational and more compre- 
hensible, If his spiritual nature, as in too many cases, has been 
starved well-nigh to death, he has been dimly conscious all 
through his blank materialism of a something within that is not 
satisfied. If the spirit has mereifully been preserved through its 
trials, its voice is heard in lament over spiritual destitution, and 
earnest cries for more light, How many in the last two decades 
have said wearily to themselves, “ This theology is dry, dry as 
dust. T cannot assimilate it. It doesnot nourish me, If some- 
thing better do not come somehow, then religion will soon be 
dead; and faith will lose its hold upon men.” | 

The very prevalence of such a cry ensures its answer, All 
around there is abundant evidence of a portentous shaking among 
the dry bones. And not the least is the rapid progress which 
tho teachings of Spiritualism are everywhere making. “It is 
not only,” says Dr. Crowell, speaking of American Spiritualism, 
among the clergy and their congregations, but in a more remarks 
ablo degree and manner, it is invading editorial sanctums. ‘Thera 
are few daily or weekly journals published in New York anil 
Brooklyn that have not oi their editorial and reportorial staffs nb 
east. ono believer, and sometimes three or four, who believe ab 
east in the phenomena of Spiritualism.” With slight modifica- 
tion in one direction, and with considerable extension in others, 
this remark applies to England. It would be hard to overs 
estimate the force and volume of the currant of Spiritualis 
which pormeates society, especially in our large towns and centr 
of intelligence. Scarcely a magazine is printed now into the 
columns of which it has not penetrated: scarcely a newspape 
which has not a spiritualistic commissioner on its staff. Ii 
found its way into progressive pulpits, forms a staple subject f 
discussion at fashionable dinner parties; and entails upon it 
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own advocates and experts an amount of correspondence from 

jiers which speaks volumes for the wide-spread interest 
Which it creates. 

‘At such a juncture a book like Dr. Crowell's, planned on such. 
I Scheme, and written with such ability and clearness, is especially 
Valuable. Both for what it does, and for what it does not contain 
it is to be valued, As dealing with the objections to Spiritualism 
‘on orthodox grounds and from a Biblical stand-point it comes 
in fitting time; and, as dealing with all questions which it treats, 
Wumporatoly, soberly, and without exaggeration, as well as for 
the careful exclusion of rant, and bombast, and the wearisome 
onsense which defiles the pages of most such works, the author 
deserves high praise. The book is one which may safely be laid 
on a drawing-room table, and read by any one who chances to 
take it up,—and that is uncommon merit in such a work, It 
May be read through without finding anything which should 
shock a refined and cultivated taste—and that cannot be said of 
Very many works on the same subject. Moreover, it dives below 
the surface, and presents theories and shrewd deductions and 
explanations which, whether the reader agree with them or not, 
fire well worthy of his consideration. Tho student of Spirit- 
tialistn may with advantage obey Lord Bacon's precept— Rend 
"hot to contradict and confute : nor to believe and take for granted. 
Mor to find talk and discourse ; but to weigh and conside 

The book is planned to elucidate the “spiritual gifts” of 
hich Paul speaks in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. xii 
1—11. "he author shows what the gifts or powers were— 
Proving that similar gilts are exercised now; that their results 
firo similar to those in apostolic times; thet the same laws 

vorn them, and that they are identical in source and character: 

the different gifts are enumerated thus from the above-quoted 
pussnge:—The word of wisdom ; the word of knowledge ; faith ; 
pitts of healing; working of miracles; prophecy ; discerning of 
Bos uen Ens tup niece jal ae 

fad Paul been writing now, he could hardly have enumerated 
tore completely the manifestations of spirit power. Modern 
Christians do not believe in the fulfilment of such promises; 
Spiritualists do; and the author has an easy task in domon- 
Strating the existence of every one of these gifts by abundant. 
“evidence, 

Tt would far exceed the limits of a Review to follow the 
‘uthor throughout his argument. I can but indicate its scope, 
‘nd select from it some points for comment, leaving those who 
aste and approve to gratify their appetite by a full perusal. 
Mhe author draws his facts from carefully recorded and attested 
records, supplemented by his own observation and experience. 
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A lange acquaintance with the former source enables mo to bear 
witness to the care with which the facts are selected, and inspires | 
‘mo with confidence in the personal records of experience. ‘These 
are derived from such well-known mediums as Dr. Slade, Dr. 
Buffum, Dr. €. D. Kenney, Mr. Foster, and Mrs. Andrews, with 
each of whom the experiments would seem to bo complete and 
convincing. From the mass of facts recorded under different 
heads, the following may be selected, more as corroborating 
experience than as adding to it, 


PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 


To support the thesis that miracles so-ealled—no miracles 
really, but phenomena occurring under the operation of an 
unknown law—occur now as heretofore, referenco is made to 
the phenomena which have been observed in the presenco of 
tho Davenports, Dr, Slade, and Dr, Kenney. Historic cases are 
adduced, such as the disturbances in the Wesley family, and the 
occurrences in the old palace at Woodstock, when the Commis- 
sioners of the Long Parliament were residing there. On this 
latter point evidence is brought from Sir Walter Scott's * Demo- 
nology and Witchcraft,” and from his introduction to his novel, 
of “Woodstock.” The liberation of Peter from prison by an 
angel, and Samson breaking his cords, “The Lord" removing 
the chariot-whools of the Egyptians, Christ multiplying food— 
these, and such like records are paralleled by phenomena of 
recent occurrence. 

Some curious evidence of musical phenomena will find illustra- 
tion and parallel in Section 3, Chapter HL, of my “Researches 
in Spiritualism,” published in this Magazine in August, 1874, 
Dr. Slade and Dr. Kenney are mentioned as performing, in the 
trance state, difficult pieces of music, though they were both 
unable to do so in their normal state. The more remarkable 
phenomenon of the performance of an elaborate piece of musio 
on an accordion, held in the hand of Mr. Home, does not seem, 
to be known to the author, nor the still more extraordinary 
phenomenon of the production of musical sounds without an 
instrument, which I have recorded in the chapter referred to. 

Another phenomenon which I have frequently noted—the 
vibration of the room in which a séance is being held—is alluded 
to in this samo chapter, and paralleled from the record in Acts 
iv. 81, where it is recorded that when the disciples “had prayed, 
the place was shaken where they were assembled together,” and 
from the similar occurrences where Peter was released from 
qnin (Acts xvi 26) and at the remurection (Matt. xxvii 2) 

rexy remarkable is that violent vibratory motion which the 
author mentions as occurring in the presence of Dr. Slade aud. 
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lp Andrews, and which we are very familiar with at our 
m séances. I have noted the fact in Chapter I. of the 
honnches” (Human Nature, April, 1874), and bayo since ad 
jiny opportunities of observing it. It is a frequent occurrence 

ith Mr. D. D. Homo. a m 

‘A. section deals with tho haunting of certain localities by 

tits, under the suggestive heading, " They besought him much 

itt he would not send them away out of the country" (Mark v. 

D). Sir W. Scott, and Wesley, the Stockwoll Ghost, and the 

jiuntings at Slawonsiok, in Silesia, are paralleled by a remark- 
‘blo narrative of a haunted house at Brooklyn, which dates only 
ion years back. Strange as it may seem to those who have not 
jtudied the question, it is abundantly clear that certain spirits 
fino bound or attracted to certain, localities, Such aro earth- 
Hound spirits whoso interest centres on some spot of earth, and 
Who are magnetically in rapport with some material object. No 
upward aspirations raise the spirit. It is apparently in a dor- 
"nt state, hovering round the scene of old associations, tied, 
Buses Daan tian M d 

yybernation near its old home or its earth-body. It is not till 
hie magnetic rapport that binds such a spirit down is broken, 
that it can really wake toits new life. As thisis usually caused 
by the intervention of a modium, the reason is seen why many 
mediums attract communications from earth-bound spirits by 

joing within their sphere, to a house which they haunt, or even 
Roa grave-yard where the body lies. ‘The present writer bas many 
Buch facts in his experience which can only be explained on 
such a theory as that now advanced. The old magnetic rapport 
lolds until a stronger one breaks it, The spirit cannot “depart 
Dut of that placo” until it is released. 

‘Tho writer says truly that usually "advanced spirits are 
Linable to directly exercise power over gross matter,” When 
thoy attempt to do so, there is a more unadvanced spirit present 
‘who is tho immediate operator. Moreover, not all spirits can so 
operate: only certain, who possess the power; and who, I 
eliovo invariably, or with exceptions which have not come 
Ander moy notice, have possessed on earth the gift of medium- 
ship, and have retained it in spirit life. The gift with them is 
power over matter in proportion as they are nearer to the earth- 
phere. As they progress from the plane of matter they lose tho 
“power and the desire to operate physically; and produce physical 
‘Phenomena only as they are brought into rapport with those 
"who need that form of evidence, 


MATERIALIZATIONS. 
‘The author devotes three chapters to the vexed question of 
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materialized spirit-forus. He does not adduce any evidence as. 
to the phenomena witnessed in the presence of the Eddy 
Brothers, but he details at length manifestations through Mrs: | 
Andrews, at Moravia. These are remarkable enough, and if 
‘substantially true, as I see no reason to doubt, must be held 
sufficient to establish the fact of materialization in the cases 
referred to. 

A caso is quoted of an arm three and a-half feet in length 
being projected from the aperture in the cabinet, Mrs, Andrews, 
boing the medium. T am able to testify to similar phenomena 
in the presenco of Herne and Williams, in London, I was 
present, once with an intimate friend at one of their séances, 
during the timo that they were in partnership, and. we both 
observed a giant hand attached to an abnormally long arm pro- 
jected from the aperture of the cabinet. It was quite out of 
proportion, and was distinctly visible for a considerable time, 
so that we observed it carefully. On another occasion, I saw a 
hand materialized on the end of one of the tubes used for a 
speaking-trumpet. The tube did duty as an arm. 

Dr. Crowell quotes the very remarkable testimony of Dr 
Wolfe to the results obtained by him through the mediumship 
of Mrs. Hollis. Tt is a striking proof of the precarious natare of 
those phenomena that Mrs. Hollis failed during a recent visit to 
this country to obtain any good results, Indeed, though T 
write under correction, I believe I am correct in saying that no 
materializations of the full form were obtained in London 
‘through her mediumship. Yet, under other conditions of 
climate, atmosphere, and surroundings, Dr. Wolfe got resulte 
with her which are simply marvellous, The “Arabian Nights" 
is tame reading after his “Startling Facts in Modern Spiritual- 
ism,” Yet there is no reason to believe the record to be other 
than accurate and trustworthy 

‘A long record of materialization sittings with Dr. Slade is most 
interesting. At the end Dr. Crowell says, ^I had now seen my. 
daughter so often, and under such conditions, that it was) 
impossible to withhold my Tho precautions taken, 
amd the tests applied, leave on the readers mind a feeling) 
Of sooutrity from trickery and deception which goes fur tol 
command acceptance for what is really almost too marvellous for 

‘The author confesses that at any time previous to si 
ago, he would probably have rejected any other writer! 
testimony to such sceming impossibilities: and ho woul 
scarcely be worthy of blame. Nothing, however, that can 
writton in the way of evidence ean well he stronger than thi 
temperate, exact, and forcible narrative here recorded. And it 
is backed by an equally exact recond of the appearance of theii 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Whiting, Mr. A. II. Hermance, Newhaven, 
mn., being a witness. This also through the mediumship of 
is Slade, 


wults obtained was had through Dr. Slade, and Mr. Foster, 
ilter the author's return. 
The theories advanced by the spirits to explain these stupen- 
Jus phenomena are worth quoting, if only to show how little 
‘toinprebensible they are by us in our present state of knowledge 
‘nnd how they do but “darken counsel by words of wisdom." 


Ji is, properly speaking, a paychological process. For instance, the 
teturning spirit, on coming in contact with earthly matter, with minds 
welling in material bodies, becomes immediately vividly impressed with 
Aho last monse of the conditions of earthly matter, through which it lived, 
"They are all distinct to it in memory. lis dress, ila general appearance, 
Aho Incidents connected with them, all are clear toit. Ry the pronea of 
Intense outward thonght towards any one object, spirits aro able to clothe 

“thomsclves with whatever objective form they desire to asume, Your 
‘mother remembers how she dressed, in what manner she wore her hair, 
during the last days, weeks, or hours of her life. Sho knows she will bo 
Timenibered most distinctly, most satisfactorily, by those who remain, if 
tho can assume that objectivo form; o all she bas to do is to fix her mind 
fn tho piotre she wishes to weave out of sour atmophers,. By intense 
outward thoaght she clothes herself just as abo wishes. It is « common 
ychologienl process which all spirits thoroughly understand. Even little 
Children are acquainted with it. (Page 415.) 

Tn order to produce visible forms for spirita, we must have proper atmo- 
tpherle conditions and waitable mediums, and a portion of the process must 
e performed in the dark, ight being a disintegrator. Under proper condi- 
tions, with a good and harmonious circle, and with the instructions wu can 
five, we shall be able to make forms for ourselves that will be much more 

Junnabent and wil resist for a time the disintegrating ect of light, "The 

Uso eleotric and maguetic elements which we use for making the pabulum 
With which we cover our forma are drawn from the atmosphere in a 
| arkened place, "Hence, in all agos, spirits have been able to appear more 

Alistnclly at night. Tn order that this pabulum may be used without too 
Ich injury to the spirit, we should have the magnetiam of a circle, and of 
ne or more mediumistie persons from whom we draw certain elements whi 
Will retain their vitality. | We are thus enabled to vitalise our pabulum, 30 
that it resembles the cuticle and hair of the human body, and the spirit 
‘Who is thus surrounded becomes 40 similar to a human being that you 
“guunot detect any difference. In drawing these elementa from our mediums 
Aig procoss is often exhansting, and there are certain clemente which are 
ily borrowed, aud must be returned : and this explains the fact that if a 
Portion of the spirit materialised be stained by any coloured substance, the 
“Wain will bo transferred to the same portion of the medium’s body with 
he elements that are returned, (Page 417.) 


“All which comes to this: The spirit-form is really a projection 
“otthought in the-first instance—thought in the spirit world being 
Substance. Mrs. Tappan's little Indian control, Ouina, speaks of 
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making her home in spirit-land, with its flowers, and ornament 
and beauties, out of * her thinks,” e, it is a reflection of her in 
ternal state, a projection from her spirit. This projection 
thought is apparently made visible to us, and substantially 
present on the plane of matter, by being clothed with a pabulu 
Or substanco extracted from the atmosphere (as plants extract 
their nutriment and means of growth, I. suppose), and from the 
circle. This is presumably held in attraction round the spirit, 
and is vitalised from the medium, a portion of tho vital force of 
the medium being temporarily segregated, so as to enduo the 
material form with life, 

If this be so, it would throw some light on the means by which 
figures are presented on the photographic plate by projection of 

ought. T have collected some cases in which it is plain that 
the spirit of a person still in the body has re-appeared. In short, 
thought and will are the great engines of spirit agency, aud to the 
study of their action we must look for much enlightenment in 
matters now dark to us, 

Tn view of late disclosures which have startled investigators 
into this vexed question, it is eminently to be desired that noth- 
ing but the best evidence should be accepted on this matter 
Dr. Crowell seems to have had absolute proof. To refuse to 
admit so much as that would be equivalent to discrediting his 
whole testimony, which is very far from our wish, Rut all do 
not exercise suflicient care in investigating. It seems, ab any- 
rate, clear that Mr. Dale Owen and Dr. Child have seen cause 
to withdraw the emphatic testimony which they gave to the 
reality of certain phenomena, reported as occurring through the 
mediumship of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes. Events known to expe-_ 
rienced spiritualists on this side of the water led them from. 
first to view the evidence with grave reserve, and nothing but 
Mr. Owen's and Dr, Child's testimony made them entertain it, 
Tt is the more to be regretted, then, that they should have been. 
deceived, as must be gathered from their published withdrawal 
of confidence. More, it is to be presumed, will be laid before) 
the public, who have a right to expect full particulars. And 
the warning will not be in vain, if those who testify to these 
phenomena are led to estimate more accurately the value 
what thoy seo, to avoid any unjustifiable deductions, and 
insist on nothing short of definite and conclusive proof, ‘Thi 
only proof that ought to be accepted is the positive objectiv 
presence of medium and spirit-form at the same time, in lig 
which shall be strong enough for careful observation, in roo 
which cannot previously have been prepared, and on repeat 
occasions. Anything short of this is no conclusive proof, thougl 
it may be presumptive evidence when taken in connection wit 
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Jemen Dui surely in so momentous a malter, every 
'onld be proven to demonstration. 
‘SPIRIT IDENTITY. 

T cannot refrain from instancing a case of identity, precious. 

Midence in the too great dearth of such, which the author quotes 

1 à paper by Mr. W. Howitt, It is too long for quotation, 

iL the story is briefly this, In early days Mr. H. had lived 

ongst a number of simple country folk who were of the 

ley of Friends. He had lost sight of them for fifty years, 

id. had moved to another part of the country. Suddenly, while 

Witting with Mrs. Howitt, these old friends announced them- 


“can have induced you, (enda, to como to me after 
o long absence? qe 


"^ Tels not without suffeient cause,” they replied. Daniel Faber is in 
trouble, and we are anxious to assist him. ‘The last comer from that 
Neighbourhood has told him that his daughter has married a farmer on the 
m, and i£ it be the man he supposes, he is sure that nothing but 
Tnjvory cal, be the result. Thi is a man of the name of Hunt- man of A 

character that promises nothing but trouble.” 
"t Dot," Laaked, could not "the last comer,’ as you eall him, tell you 

prvciely who the man ie?" - 
S No,” they replied, acquainted. with either 
+ heard imply the fact of the marriage, 


“ But,” I said again, “ why do you come to me? Why don't you go to 
the place and ascertain the facts for yourselves?" E, TA. 
"e have been,” they rejoined, «but we can't find Daniel's daughter. 

‘the whole lad lies in darkness; we can discover nothing." 

Ve ard me for me. Tn i won, shared if to ny mind 
iy were drawn to me m ritual 

[knew and understood spiritual conditions. We lived as it were in th 

tino life-atnosphere, and. therefore all waa open between ww. 

Sie hand, no one-Zuot even te daughtor sought aer hd. any know: 

Jolie of, of consequently any sympathy with, such things, "Tho poopl 

own thore were s unspirteal to intensely in the atmosphere and interea 

ff ear, that to spirita they did not seem even to exit. 

After reflecting’ on this, | said, " Yen; 1 ace how it io you can't at pres 
mnt find Daniels daughter yoursevca; but what is it you wish me to do?” 

To write,” they “to a friend down there, and learn whether 
AM be true that Daniel iter is married, and to whom.” 

I promined, and T wrote accordingly., What was now cvious was the 
Anxiety with which these spirita aw 1 venim, 
bo ret a veered eene 
Wimppointed at receiving the same negative answer. I reminded them 
“Mint people im tho country ‘were alow ‘correspondents, Ihe reply 
eing Tong i comings they spprewiel Wr ir might be untae 
fnetory, ‘this brought out a trait of character so beautiful in good 
prit "They came one evening without their friend Daniel and begged us, 
Te reply should be painful Vo break it as geni to Daniel a we ould, 
‘hice ‘was very unhappy about the affair. We were delight 
with this tender oare for hir iren. 

Val IX. 5 
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When the answer arrived it was read to them; and being 
satisfactory, great jubilation was expressed. Faber eame fre-| 
quently after, and wished a letter to be written to his daughter 
conveying his approval of her marriage. Mr. H. demurred, but 
‘wrote to send his own congratulations. That act paved the way 
for communion, and the spirit was able to get near his daughter, 
and to hear and see her though not to communicate with her. 
Still Faber was eager that his daughter should be spoken to; 
“You will find it made very easy if you will try.” Mr. Howitt 
did try at last, and found that his words created no surprise in 
her mind. "My brother is a spi and has been telling 
me all about it,” she said. The whole narrative is a! most strike 
ing proof of identity.’ Had I space I could relate a dozen such 
in my own experience, but one is striking enough to those who 
doubt the identity of spirits. 

The chapters on Possession, Obsession, Spirits in Prison, aro. 
most suggestive. None who has studied the question can doubt. 
that many crimes and deeds of violence are directly attributable 
to the suggestions of dark and undeveloped spirits. A case of 
Jesse Pommeroy, a boy of 13 years old, who was the author of 
a sories of outrages upon little children, is quoted, Ho seems. 
to have been impelled to beat and wound these little fellows by 
a power which was irresistible; and he experienced remorse after 
the deed was done. Yet he was impelled to repeat his crimes, 
and eventually, after detention in a Reformatory where his con- | 
duct was exemplary, he obtained his release, and at once mur- 
dered a child of four years old, Other cases are recorded, and. 
they present no difficulty to those who know the power which 
datk Spirits gain over those whom, they possees. No tacos of 
insanity account for many such crimes; no motive is apparent: 
or discoverable; but the goading power, external to the criminal, 
and irresistible in its effect, is traceable in all The author 
throws ont a curious suggestion in commenting on the casos 
quoted. He believes that murders and crimes of violenco such. 
as Pommeroy’s aro directly caused by malignant and vengeful | 
spirits who gratify their angry passions in that manner. Ho | 
says, “America is the Indian's native soil. Here he has been 
defrauded, insulted, and massacred. He is rovengeful here, | 
and, for a while at least after entering spirit-life, he can be no | 
Jess $0, Are not many of these hitherto unaccountable murders 
++ . attributable to the instigation of slain or starved Indis | 
ans, who, while hovering over their old homes, find mediumistia 
persons whom they can influence to the commission of crimes 
which gratify their revengeful feelings?" However strange this 
suggestion may seem at first blush, Í have no doubt that spiri 
who have been lawless and base, and sensual and brutal while in 
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ched gin-drinker finds his grat 
IM ho was in animal appetit brutal murderer, all of whose 
passions have been stirred by his execution, finds means 
‘wreaking his vengeance eyen more securely and fully than 
‘When in the body. The influence of spirit upon spirit, the power 
Museon tempter, the agencies which man cannot extingui 
‘though he may guide and mould them—these are points which 


the philanthropists and social reformers of a succeeding ge 
Wion will find it necessary to take into their account, as potent 
Mictors in the happiness or misery of a nation. a 
‘A number of interesting facts relating to impression, appari- 
; the influence of spirits clinging round material objects, the 
Magnetic influence of animals—ospecially of the cat, a fact to 
“Which the present writer is painfully sensitive, so much so as to 
fimul it painful to remain in a zoom where one is present,—theso 
‘id many others must be omitted to make room for what is 
jerhaps the most valuable part of the work. 


"HEORIES AND EXPLANATIONS OF FACTS. 


Scattered up and down through the volume are suggestions 
id theories which licate a shrewd and logical mind, well 
ijUAlified to tabulate as well as to record. T shall endeavour to 

fummarise: the author's theories as to the Spiritual Body and its 

Tniluence on mediumship, because they embody very nearly what 

have learned in my own experience, and because they aro 

{juestions on which little is known generally. 


THE NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL BODIES, 


‘Tho conclusion at which the author has arrived respecting tho 
ations of tho spiritual and material are such as those, Spirit 
“ot soul porvades the universo—fills all space. Man is but an 
n of one stupendous whole, correlated with all other parts 
Mrough this all-pervading spirit. Every atom of wisdom and 
knowledge flows to man from this boundless ocean of spirit—tho 
itory of all wisdom, and power, and force, and life, and 
ption, and every spiritual and moral element. Through the un- 
ing operation of spirit}matter is ever progressing. This 
it is the essence or soul of all thi that wl we call 

in whom we live, and move, and have our being.” 
is constituted of (1) a Physical Body, (2) a Spiritual 
ody, (3) a Soul. ‘This latter is “ that elementary portion of the 
iil-pervading spirit, which is more immediately associated with 
spiritual organism, as spirit is associated with all material 
sublimated matter.” Man’s entity is not in the soul, but in 
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the Spiritual Body. There is properly only one spirit—the 
Suprome—from whom we derive our portion of the Divine 
essence. “Ve are the temple of God, and the spirit of God 
dwelleth in you" (! Cor. iii. 16). The soul of man is “an un- 
divided, unsegregated portion of the Infinite Spirit.” 

[This same idea, which finds a prominent place in the Vedantic 
system of philosophy, is frequently expressed in tho invocations 
of singular beauty which are given from Mrs, Tappan's lips; as, 
for instance, on Sunday evening, December 27, 1874:—" Our 
Father! ‘Thou whom men call God, but who art a living spirit, 
palpable, filling all ereated things; whose Divine presence, like 
a holy flame, illuminates the universe, and whose light within 
thy chosen altar, the human spirit, maketh an abiding and per- 
foct growth?" 

‘The spiritual brain is the laboratory of thought, attracting its 
elements from the vast ocean of spirit in which it exists. ‘The 
thinking principle is the spirit in association with tho spiritual 
brain, "The physical brain does not think; it is simply tho 
physical double of the spiritual, being a material medium, in. 
fact, through which external impressions are received, and 
internal thoughts made manifest. Being a more or less porfeot 
medium, it affects communications made through it—its imper- 
foctions and diseases causing the ideas transmitted through it to 
be imperfect, idiotic, or insane. 

"The ultimate effort of nature in regard to man is tho formation. 
of the spiritual, not of the material body. The change called 
death is necessary to froo the former, and to allow man's spirit 
body to pass onward to perfection. Hence death (in the gross 
sense of the delivery from the body of flesh)—" Death hath no 
more dominion over him,” though he will pass, probably, through, 
a series of changes as the spirit body grows more and moro, 
sublimated, 

‘An ingenious argument refers the source of the spiritual body: 
to the spiritual bodies of the parents, in the same way as the 
physical bodies are developed from their physical bodies, So 
the act of conception is double. “That which is born of tho 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit" (Jolin 
iii, 6). From the moment of conception, the fetus derives its 
duplicate nourishment from the dual nature of the mother, 
Consequently, if either physical or spiritual nature fail to properly 
perform its work, the child is correspondingly stinted in growth, 
physically or spiritually. Many instances will occur readily to 
the reader in which a robust frame has held a stunted spirit, and 
conversely, in which a bighly-developed spiritual nature has been 
hardly prisoned in a dwarfed and crippled body. In a typical 
case, both bodies should be developed pari passd. While in the 
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ily, spirit operates through tho Spiritual on to the Physical 
y; but at death, the latter, no longer being in magnetic 
Yolations with the Spiritual Body, reverts to the condition of 
fnunimate matter, and therefore is endowed only with that degree 
Of unindividualised spirit that pertains to all gross matter. 
‘Hence decomposition and recombination in new forms, 

‘This theory, which loses much by being so briefly summarised, 
Jn very striking in many ways, and I have come from a perfectly 
independent sourco to hold it as true in the main. Espocially 
with reference to the great Ocean of Spirit, I am able to supple- 
ont the author's argument ina singular point. The two organ- 
dits of man—the Physical and the Spiritual—have many points 
in common, and this among others, that cach attracts fo it that 
which is homogeneous, and nothing else. Every atom, boing a 
magnet possessing polarity, attracts to itself that which is homo- 
geneous, in tho same manner as the loadstone attracts iron, and 
hot wood nor clay. ‘This is the great law which underlies all 
material growth. "The ultimate atoms rango themselves accord- 
ing to their polarity, and attract to themselves congenial atoms 
‘which are built into a system, and finally form an organisation. 
‘Tho character of the growth is regulated by the conditions under. 
which it is evolved. But the principle at the root of all is the 
same. i 
‘Tho samo principle undesties the action of the spirit of man 
in drinking in a store of knowledge from the great Ocean of 
Spirit on which he feeds. Just as the treo does not assimilate 
iron, rock, or olay, so does the individual spirit drink in that 
only which is congenial to it—that which is homogeneous and 
necessary to its spiritual growth. Hence it is, that those who 
have much todo with instruction, or, more notably, with attempts 
1o convince a person against his wish of some uncongenial truth, 
soon find out that it is labour lost. The spirit cannot assimilate 
tho heterogeneous truth, and it falls wasted to the ground. T 
believe that any who will work out this hint will find it to ex- 
plain much that has beon before inexplicable; and I am sure 
that any over-zealous caster-abroad of spiritual pearls will save 
himself trouble by acting upon it. 


MEDICMSHIP. 


The two chapters in which the author deals with this and 
kindred subjects are extremely suggestive. From the theory 
bove-stated of man’s dual organism, the reader will be prepared 
to understand the authors theory that we all live two lives in 
two worlds: that the barrier betwoon them is generally impass- 
able, but not always. In some the elements of tho two lives 
intermingle, and the realities of the inner become projected into 
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the outer sphere. This barrier in these persons is equally p 
vious to spiritual influence from the vast realm of spirit. Sud 
are mediums, seers, prophets, elairvoyants, &c. 

This supplies an answer to that extremely foolish question 
which is so frequently. put, Why are not all mediums? T 
would be as reasonable to ask, Why has not everybody red hain 
Why are not all poets, sculptors, orators? The plain answer i 
‘that all are not fitted for the exercise of these gifts. ‘The capas 
city is born with the person in whom it is developed, This was 
known in very old days. “Before T formed theo T knew thea, 
and before thou camest forth out of the womb T sanctified thee, 
and T ordained’ thee a prophet unto the nations” (Jer. i. 5). 

‘The author considers medinmship to have its source solely in 
the spiritual organisation. In this my experience and the eom= 
munications I have received corroborate his belief, I believe 
mediumship to be a peculiarity of the spiritual nature, and that 
it makes itself objectively manifest only in those cases whero tho 
‘tho physical body is dominated by the spiritual. Tho essence 
resides in spirit, and makes itself felt through matter. Ib is not, 
a physical peculiarity. This is apparent if we consider that no. 
physical poculiarity is common toll mediums: only the dreamy, 
absent, far-off look in the eye, which tells of the dual existence, 
and indicates the absorption of the spirit, and its action indo. | 
pendently of the body. On the contrary, the peculiarities of 
mediumship are perpetuated after severance from the physical 
body. Those spirits who can control were, almost invariably, 
develdped mediums in the flesh, always potential mediums; and 
trustworthy spirits have frequently said to me that only such. 
can control, and that they form frequently the bridge between. 
spirit and us, just as the medium forms the bridge hotwoon us 
and spirit. 

That our spirits have an independent existence of their own, 
and operato independently of the body, is a fact with which we 
are gradually becoming familiar. Our bodies, indeed, are tho 
mediums of our spirits, and often transmit very imperfectly the 
ideas originated in spirit, and conveyed through the physical 
brain, Who has not felt at times that the pen must be thrown 
aside, because the over-taxed brain will no longer convey, 
thought? What orator has not at times felt dull, and heavy, 
and soulless in his speech? When the brain is exhausted, or 
bofoggod with vapours, it is unfit to transmit thought. 

‘The same law governs the spirit temporarily controlling a body, 
‘Tho conditions of tranco-control are precisely those which govern. 
the spirit natural to the body. Its control is temporarily dist 
placed, and the control of another spirit is substituted: just as 
the mesmerizer controls the mesmeric subject. It is greatly to 
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segretted that more attention is not paid to the phenomena of 
control; ‘The readiest, and, under proper conditions, the 
jst perfect means of communion with the unseen world, it has 
Wer yet been sufficiently watched and studied. Vague ideas 
at unconscious cerebrationthat scientie scapegoat, which 
always bearing away the sins of ignorance into the wilderness 
‘pf misconception—has prevented competent observers. from 
Mabulating and recording their observations. Observers have 
hoon curious to watch that the medium did or did not know of 
“what was being said, rather than to observe the complete sus- 
‘pension of normal intelligence in favour of one external, lfany 
observations have been made, it has been rather with a view to 
"licit a completely new phase of thought from a mind that could 
mot evolve stich ideas in its normalstate. Scraps of Greek coming 
from uneducated lips have been treasured up: phenomenal 
writing automatically or directly given has been viewed with 
mysterious awe. ‘The mind has been bent on getting from tho 
communicating spirit some phenomenal feat of gymnastios, tests 
being prescribed, new difficulties suggested, as though it were 
‘meritorious in a spirit to work against difficulties, like the man 
who attempts to walk 1000 miles in 1000 consecutivo half hours. 
‘This applies, I am fully aware, more to English than to American 
investigators. They are more familiar with the phenomena of 
trance than we are; and some of the grandest and noblest revela- 
tions have been given through their trance mediums. We shall 
come, L hope, very soon now to value the matter rather than the 
manner of à message, and to fix our thoughts more on what is 
being said than on the phenomenal manner in which the truth is 
being conveyed. When that time comes our information will be 
Doth richer and more reliable: for nothing hampers a controlling 
spirit more than this frame of mind in which physical conditions 
supersede and eclipse the spiritual truth. 
je must earn fo remember in spirit-control the analogies of 
osmorism; and we mast bear in mind that only certain spirits 
can 


cannot impress words upon the mind ofa medium whois im- 
perfectly controlled, and this gives rise to error and misconception 
in some instances. And once more, a spirit who on earth borea 
gront name, and was renowned for wisdom and knowledge, can 
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no more obtain great results from a mentally feeble medium i 
fectly controlled, than Mozart could draw soul-stirring mus 

Boat e o otto, or Rubans ogad ival his mastorpleoes of 

with a child's haif-penny paint-box and a sheet of brown paper: 

"These points must all be borne in mind before we charge folly 
and failure on communicating spirits. Given a suitable medium, 
a suitable condition of harmony and health in him and in tho 
circle, minds attuned to heavenly things, receptive and ready to 
receive what reason commends, and the communications arg 
neither silly nor worthless, but very much the reverse. And 
some of the best and most worthy messages from tho land 
beyond have been given through the “mouths of babes and 
sucklings; both in body and mind. Several striking cases of 
mediumistie power in children are given by Dr. Crowell; and 
one of remarkable musical medinmship in a negro who was 
born blind, and who was in childhood almost totally devoid of 
intellect, and is now but little removed from a complete idiot. 
Tn these cases, the presence of external intelligence is more 
marked from the absence of normal intelligence in the me- 
dium. 

Mediumship of a certain kind which does not eventuate in 
objective manifestations is more frequent than we dream of, 
Indeed the extent to which actual impression is made ab axtrd, 
on the minds of those whom we call geniuses and men of talent, 
is unknown and unknowable. Probably we should not be far 
wrong if we were to say that genius, talent, inspiration, avo all 
degrees of spirit influence, and that all minds that influence the 
world, and that step ont of the ruck, are the recipients in some 
degree of spirit influence. Dickens was a fair instance of this, 
Mr. G; H. Lewes says of him—*He once declared to me that 
every word he said by his characters was distinctly heard by 
him” And again—“ Here is another contribution on the subject, 
of dreams that I had from Dickens shortly before his death, 
One night, after one of his publie readings, he dreamt that he 
was in a room whero every one was dressed in searlot, He 
stumbled against a lady with her back towards him. As he 
apologised, she turned her head, and said, quite unprovoked, 
‘My name is Napier.’ Tho face was one perfectly unknown to 
him, nor did he know any one of tho name of Napier, ‘Two 
days after, he had another reading in the same town, and, before 
it began, a lady-friend came into the waiting-room, accom- 
‘panied by an unknown lady in a scarlet opera cloak, * who; said 
his friend, “is vory desirous of being introduced.” “Not Mis 
Napier?” Dickens jocularly inquired, ‘Yes, Miss Napier? 
Dickens seems to have been clairaudient when awake and clair 
voyant when asleep. 
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- Enough has been said to show the wide ground which this 

lume traverses. It is but one of two, the second of which 
Will be looked for with interest. The authors attitudo to the 
bject is precisely that which secures the best results. “If 
“tredulity,” he says, “has wrought debasement of mind, incre- 
dlulity has blighted many of the fairest promises to mankind.” 
If is refreshing to find a man who is not afraid to give proof of 
His faith, even when that faith will go beyond what many still 
vonsider due limits of calculated prudence. Credo quia impos- 
ibile is a bad motto for a spiritualist; but perhaps a worse is, 
Nothing, if not critical. ‘The cold air of sceptical suspicion kills 
nd chills spirit, It cannot breathe in it, even as the mightiest 
"could do none of his mighty works because of their unbelief 
Tot all things be proven, so far as may be, by all means, espo- 
Ginlly those which are susceptible of physical demonstration, 
But when proven, lot us endeavour to go forward, 

“For tho heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears 
xo dull of hearing, and: their eyes have they closed, lest they 
should see with their eyes and hear with their ears" (Acts xxvii 
37). Tho old words apply aliko to that class which delights to 
dub itself Tnvestigator—which is always investigating without 
boing any the wiser—" ever learning, and never coming to the 
knowledge of the truth”—and to the outside world, who view 
the whole subject with disgust, and who would fain stamp it 
‘out as a plague, and exterminate its believers from among men. 

“Persecution is the shadow that ever haunts the stops of the 
advocate of truth. Tt has attended upon those who have pur- 
ued the previously wntrodden paths of philosophy, as it has 
dogged the footsteps of religious reformers, Tt has always been 
thus; and as Spiritualism is both a philosophy and a religion, 
those who tread its paths must at least for tho present toil on 
within this shadow, 

“Socrates was condemned to death ; Democritus was regarded 
as a maniac ; Pythagoras was banished from Athens; Anaxagoras 
was immured in a dungeon; Galileo was imprisoned and per- 
secuted; Varolius was denounced as infamous for his anatomical 
discoveries ; Harvey for announcing and upholding the circula- 
tion of the blood was considered a madman; Van Helmont, 
having cured many diseases by magnetism, was seized by the 
Inquisition ; and because Berselius defended the laborious and 
brilliant investigations of Reichenbach into the nature of odic 
force, Du Bois Raymond, the physiologist, declared that he must 
bo in his dotage. And all this for the reason that cach was 
inspired with thoughts and truths above the comprehension of 
his more material fellow-men.” 

Well, times are not so bad as they used to be, and, speaking 
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for myself, the bracing air of opposition is sometimes a whole 
sonie tonic. It is wonderful what effect a migration from the 
sunny side of the House of Commons to the cold shade of oppo 
sition has upon a politician. Tt braces up the feeble knees, and 
strengthens the enervated and spoiled child of fortune. I do 
not want persecution, and: have no ambition to be a martyr 
Some of our older spiritualists—the Colemans, and Wilkinsoi 
and Howitts—oan tell of tho persecution that used to be. I 
was bad enough, I am bound to say, but those days are gono, 
nover to return. One marked sign which has accompanied, il 
it has not followed upon, the growth of Spiritualism, is the a 
but universal recognition of man's sacred and inalienable right 
to freedom of opinion. Thirty years ago, in England man dared. 
not think for hithself, or if he did, he dared not say what he 
thought. Those dark days are past, irrevocably gone; and no} 
a-days a man may dare to express his belief in unpopular traths. 
without being burnt, racked, imprisoned, or even shut up in aj 
lunatio asylum. And if his friends shrug their shoulders, and 
whisper meaning phrases about his eccentricity, or say, “Ah! 
yes, poor fellow, he was always rather odd,” it amuses them and) 
hurts nobody. Two can play at that game, and truth holds the 
winning card. Such opposition is more like the lemon in tha 
punch, a pleasant and wholesome zest. 

Far pleasanter it is to turn from such to the great and daily- 
increasing army who are massed together in defence of the great, 
central truth that there is no death; that the dead live, and that 
‘our world is teeming with the results of their operations. Wha 
‘ever minor points of difference may be in the ranks, there th 
are all at one. Each year as it passes adds thousands to thei 
muster-roll—men who have seen and known, who believe becaus 
they have experience—men who have positive truth in their 
grasp, and who are each one more than a match for any number 
of men, negative doubters or disbelievers. The world’s history 
is full of the record of successes gained by earnest men in defence 
of a truth which had grown into their lives against hosts of o 
ponents. The truth was potent, and prevailed in tho end. | 
that be so—and who will dispute it ?—he must be a feeble 
faint-hearted man, indeed, who ean doubt the ultimate succes 
of a truth which finds its surest ally in the instincts and aspira 
tions of every human heart, and a fait-weather soldier, too, if hb 
can grumble at a little wholesome opposition, Only let ou 
opponents fight fair (which is not always the case), and we 
prepared for them. Our weapons are being forged daily, and o 
of the most effective is the body of proof and deduction from 
experience which Dr. Crowell has so ably gathered. 
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THE SECOND BIRTH. 
By Marois Tavrot. 


Aent lagring hou when thoughts nsorl rong 

: r, when thoughts in 

Tho inner corridors of human 

, the angel whose swoot power imparts 
, begins her spell. 

Jato the changing swell 


1s hatching plota. 
While, in a sombre mood 
Of sorrow at oxpeetant widowhood, 
Day's Consort Eve devoted vigil keeps, 
‘And dowy tears of soul felt sorrow weeps 
‘From heaven's pellucid eyes, with strength all spent, 
Tn the grand palaco ofthe city 
Where hangs in many graecfal loop and fold 


That self-same hour, poor May, 
‘Tho invalid, upon her low bed lies; 
While swift, as through the woof the shuttle flies, 
Sharp pring shoot through ber frebea fir and bland; 
Moro than the strongest bodied man could stand 


‘Has she for si 
Boizod in the 


long months in meekness stood. 
spring time of her maidenhood 

e, in eager hopes to ourb 

that in torture did disturb. 

Hor system's peace, she drank unto the lees 


‘To show that all the learning men bad gained. 
And skill professed were sometimes powerless 
‘To overcome the evils that possess 

‘The human body. 


o whilo pain does rack 
Hor wasted frame, stretched prostrato on her back, 
‘With wide dilated, blood-shot, tear-hazed eyes 
Fast sat upon the ceiling, low she sighs 

‘That death might come her misery to end. 
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For, save a neighbour nurse, a female friend 
‘Who serves each day her actual needs, no one 

‘Has May to speak to her in soothing tone, 

‘To cheer her woe-worn and unhappy heart; 

No patient ear to whom she ean impart 

‘The thoughts that inwardly she feels nor now, 

No loving hand to press upon her brow, 

Nor tempt her appetite with dainty dish ; 

What wonder, then, that she for death should wish— 
Yet does she shudder at the awful thought; 

For death to her with dark ideas is fraught, 

‘The pallid corpse, tho winding sheet, the pall, 

‘The narrow coffin and the grave are all 

With foar confased in it, 


th yearnings food 
Bhe craves relonsó, yet dreads the dark beyond— 
‘All dootrines disbelieving, she does doubt 
If from the earthly body once gone out 
‘ho soul bas after life—Her mind is strange 
Unto the sequel of the mortal change-— 
Although the chaptored book of sacred lore 
In earnest search of light sho had read o'er, 
‘While with good precepts did each page abound, 
Yot in it sho no evidence had found 
‘To satisfy her mind, which since her youth 
‘Was sceptical about the glorious tru 
Of Immortality. 


Ts dp of abuse pete wi 

ie hope of fature life, o with pain, 

he longe, ye fonts tho cien ley eol 

Of Death, tho master soulptor who docs mould 
Of clay the image of mortality, 

Until, in sooming verity, does she 

His chilly ingore fol her fet to touch, 

‘And o'er her body creeps a shiver, stich 

As strips the trees of leaves when autumu's wind 
Heralds the frost king's reign. 


But now her mind 
s stilled; the thoughts that like a restless tide 

Rose turbulent within are pacified 

‘With tho smooth oil of calm content; and now 

he pangs that near rent her fevered brow 

ceased their beat, and comes, in better stead 
yo ‘that gently soothes her head, 

‘And clears her vision, sending memory's eye 

Far back to scenes of happy days gone by; 

‘Bringing to view each deed, each thought, each word, 


"Thus, soon arranged 

T happy satisfaction, than i changed 

Th of her thoughts, and lightly borne 
In Reson back, to when the sunny morn 
Of love beamed on her ruddy girlish face, 


per 
Across youth's fold wth plusur blossoms sweet 
Bho wanders on tho bank of ios awit treu, 
es its lead, till, like in Jacob's dream, 
reri ht om om 
rough it lower from heaven, in gentle slope, 

‘A golden ladder frame. 
Upbright E4 mp glad 

ien with a glow surprise, 
As slowly, on a cloud of silvery light, 
Descends an angel form of filmy white, 
‘That denser growing, soon looks like the shade 
Of ono dear, who some few years ago was laid 
Beneath the sod, to whose love-beating breast. 
‘The i May in fond embrace was prest. 
An, plain in pres ‘she soos onch traco 
Of linoament C tapue upon the faco, 
In joy to clasp Toving ' form she trios 
"o To ping iom eni ie bed; but strength denies 


‘move, so, in a forced content, 
The alin oer bent d pea v 
in words. 


Doar mother, mine, ah! ean it be 
That I thy angel form before me see ? 
Oh hast thou come to cheer me once again ? 
Or art thou but a phantom of my brain?" 


"The spirit mother in a gentle 

Glidos to hor daughter's bedside, wilh her face 
All radiant in smile of glory bright 

That gleams forth from the halo of 
Which erowns the parent soul, and low 
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pms darling daughter, 

n: t Love, 
"The Source of Life, rules in realms above, 
Aot has given. 
Of going out the golden gatos of heaven, 
And coming to a humble homo on earth, 
Her child to comfort for the second birth." 


"The ceasing of the to course the veins, 
Tho sod of lio, is sorrows and its pains?" 
‘The mother knows ber child's simplicity, 
And. ing her epos d 
«Death is a problem that the spirit solves, 
‘The idea of progression it involves ; 
Tho law of. », unfolded in the worm. 
‘That bursts ita cerezaenta in airy form." 
‘The mortal's mind, in com] ion slow, 
Catches no ray of light, seeks to know: 
** Yet unto what does this transition tend— 
From oat the body does the soul find end?" 
Tbe spirit, gifted with a second 
eee noade Sooke ool speaks aight: 
" Painking of its prinezion, the soul 

ol vg 
Tote; as it has lived. ab " 
Bo will it live forever and for aye.” 


‘Tho invalid relieved of doubt's dark mask, 
That bid the fature's face, yet thinks to ask: 
^ Bat mother, since the buried form thou left, 
‘Where wert thou when of friends I was bereft ? 
thou in happiness before the throne 
While poor May moaned in misery alone?” 
‘That in the spirit land the daughter t 
he atop SE tho haart wera e ai memi 
‘The parent sees, so, to her great surpris 
In answer to May's question sho replies: 
^ A mother's work in heaven, aa 'tis here, 
Ts to sustain, to caro for, and to cheer 
‘The helpless child; snd often have I been 
Here at thy side, although by thee nuseen. 
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The answer to does beget 

Another in May's mind, che questions yet: 

If stood thou there when pain my brow, 
"Why could I not have seen theo then as now ? " 


‘The angel, knowing well the mortal’s mind, 
ES e in thought, still answers kind : 
“Dh ii eo subtile, nea por 

‘hal fo the natural eyo iti obscure 

Bub ns thy soul tho body soon will leave, 

‘Thy inner sonse is opened to perceive." 


opor dona Biy, realizo 
of the saver, then tha iens 

M Wiat Dark aub ar ew rely ene 

To take me with thee to thy heavenly home?" 


“Doar daughter mine, the day of thy distress 
Draws to a close, but ‘tis not me bloss 
"Thy soul with glad release, for now thoro stands 
Ani angol nt thy fet, what i elia nds 


noon unl of clay; 
Ay ilo here id, Taek "way. 
A mansion for thy coming to prepare 
In Love's bright land; so now, no more despair 
Of future joy, but be thy M m 
‘To boldly face tbe shadow of the 
For, ike darhone mountain att lends 
To polden groves above, 

is and ioe uad owe Man, 
‘Tho spirit-mother for the sphere of bliss 
Doos cleave the clouds. 


A darkness now doos fall— 
Not o'or the heart of May, for baniahod all 
Tho foars and doubts that cloudod it of late, 
Cloarod with pure comfort, in a passivo atate 
Of pence she les, and smiles in, pleasure sweet 


m the angel standing at her feet, 
Who is to cast her LM 


Fir parties nes. ie ol pe 
‘Tho palo precursor of her son!'s release, 
Who stretches fori hie hand. 
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And now she feels 

A strange sensation lull her, as when steals 
‘ho spell of sleep upon the weary brain; 
Her nervos grow numb, and, though does reason reign, 
To glide from out the body does she som ; 
‘While slowly, as when waking from a dream, 
Breaks on her ent sweet music, faz off, faint, 
Like in the still of morn the plashing plaint’ 
Of silvery eusendo in distant dell, 

‘That nearer, clearer comes, in gentle swell, 
‘Till bursts upon her hearing's raptured senso 
A chorus grand, with words of eloquence, 
‘More beautiful than poet's pen ean limn, 
‘Tho power impassioned in angelic hymn, 
‘That starts the spirit from its living tomb. 
Now in a flash of glory is the room 

All flooded with a wave of living light, 

‘As lovely forms, arrayed in robes of white— 
‘The faney pltured wings of birds without — 
jont with an easy grace in t, 
While striking jn accord their golden Tyres, 

They sing the joyful pæan that inspires 
Their tanefal souls. 


Now, though the body fain 

Its loved and natural tenant would restrain, 
‘And strives the esesping spirit still to hold, 
Yet, weary of its prison, dark and cold, 

‘And longing for sternal bert, 

‘The soul from out the form fits easily. 

Like from the brittle egg the little bird, 

Moved by heaven's melody to life is stirred; 

Bo from its shell of clay tbe spirit creeps, 
Drawn by the influence of song that sweeps 
From off the lyre strings of the seraph choir; 
‘And, lifted from the senseless corso, up higher, 
The ‘Angel May, untrammeled and new-born, 
Smiles mildly, half in pity, half in scorn, 

Upon the casket palo whore Inte had shone 
‘Tho sparkling gem of life; then, beckoned on 
By singing guides, up, through ethereal spaco 
She moves at will, in motion free, apace, 

And, as she leaves the gloomy shores of earth, 
Sho laughs to think she feared the Second Birth. 


Tunn is an ugly kind of forgiveness in this world—a kind of hedge 
forgiveness, shot ont like quills.” Men take one who has offended, and. 
him down before the blowpipe of their indignation, and scorch lim, 
burn his fault into him: ad Wen they have kneaded him suficienty 
their fiery fists, then—they forgive him —21. W. Beecher. 
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RESEARCHES IN SPIRITUALISM. 
By M. A. (Oxo); 


Sprit PuoroGRatuy—Cuarren IV.—(Continued.) 
X. BUGUET. 


Mx: Slater, Optician, of 136 Euston Road, himself an 
ographer who has achieved some remarkable results” in 
lhiotogmphy, has furnished me with particulars’ of & auc- 
ful sitting which he had with M. Duguet. Ont of some four 
five plates, all of which had figures of spirits upon them, and 
MIL of which he followed throughout, carefully inspecting every 
of the manipulation, one only shows a clearly recognised 
quee. ‘The represcutation id of an ash of WR SARA 
ith whom during her earth-life his relations were particularly 
iectionate, and who is a regular at his séances, and has 
frequently written him messages from her spirit-home. The 
ness is unmistakeable, and is recognised by all the family 
ithovt exception, Ms Slater epeaks in tho strongest terms of 
Bio proven identity of this pistara No one who boks abi the 
noe can doubt the possibility of recognition; and none who 
hears Mr. Slater's account can refuse to admit the fact, however 
little he may be able to explain the process by. which the figure 
Was impressed upon the plate. 
Another carefully attested case I quote’ from tho Medii of 
epi. 4, 1874. Mr. Hall is a veteran in thé cause, and his testi- 
Tony is valuable:— 


of alleged resulta, 
i at not fanda — 


me 
hou to primit 
"fe vi nad whertlore one plologmpber should lare the power to 
pics ach portraits, ana tnde à better photographer and 
better man—should have it not, is one of the mysterious © puzzles" which, 
ih mamy ether sotrels” of Spiriuslion, Ve may uot even gosta ah Yau 
But oy goat longi fs tla mattar e foreign toy purpon, aad woald 
at ^ 
Bets bitten your tales too masts T wik to state ceo ene 
Yl do so without comment 
Va, ‘ 
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SG Hus 
[E ought o add that on another of the three photographs tho fertur 
ranch ors disinet e bui het ia a fall fone any oF conne, tho quid 
i not ein. S. C. HJ | 

Many records of successful experiments in spirit-photogmphy 
have boen printed in the Revue Spirite, Journal d'ctudes Paychon 
logiques (Paris), à. monthly journal which was founded by tho) 
grent French Spiritist, Allan Kardec. The second of the photos 
graphs given as illustrations with this number is perhaps the 
dist remarkable apt pita with which T m aoqonintod and 
if one be in existence which is more remarkable, I confess 
should like to see it. M. Leymarie, editor of the Revue Spirite, 
js ono of the sitters, and Monsieur C. the other, "They performs 
all the previous manipulations with the plate themselves, My 
Buguet having nothing to do with the matter. Between M, 
‘Leymarie and his friend, who is shrouded in the spirit. drapery, 
comes the spirit, really more palpable and material than 
sitters, an old friend who died at Pimprez (Oise) twelve yor 
before, by name, Edouard Poiret. His form is enveloped i 
fluidic veil, but the face is the thoroughly developed face of 
living man, every feature distinct, more so, in fact, than th 
faces of the siters. 
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Another curious case is recorded in the Revue Spirite for 
ngust last, M. Dessenon, picture-dealer, of 15 Quai Malaquais, 
ris, went to the studio of M. Buguet in hope of getting a pho- 
ph of his wife, who had been dead for two years aud é-hall 
{wo attempts failed, and he desisted ; but returned again with a 
trong impression to try once more. By good fortune M. Scipion, 
Who is a good medium, dropped in, and through his help a pic- 
ite was obtained which shows a clearly defined portmit o 
Madamo Dessenon. She presents herself in the same fluidic 
Veil which I have previously deseribed, completely enveloping 
lir husband im its folds. The face is perfectly cloar and un- 
shrouded. 

Bearing upon the question of the power of the operating 
"spirits to mould or shape their image as they please, Mr. Glod- 
Manes has furnished me with a case which occurred in his pre- 
Wence. Madame Bose was the sitter, and the spirit who came 
| presented a clear and unmistakeable likeness to Alexander Dumas. 

it. Gledstanes took a copy of it to Madame Audouard, who had 
been an intimate friend of the great writer. She was not pleased 
with it, or, possibly, was not pleased that the sitter should be 
other than herself. Such feelings are not unknown to the 
femalo breast. At anyrate she went very shortly after to 
Buguet’s to be photographed, and invoked Dumas to come to 
hher—*but not with that great baby face” as he had appeared 
fore, Sure enough he does appear, but with a face much 
longer and thinner than he had shewn before: one not nearly 
no like what he was in earth-life. Here is the account written 
"hy Madame Audouard herself in her lately published work, 
“Tes Mondes des Esprits,” 65:—“Je prie ce bon et tout 
aimable Alexandre Dumas de venir, et je voudrais bien qu'il 
"e se fib pas la figure de gros poupon qu'il s'est faite sur 
le portrait de Madame .——. La plaque dévelopée jai vue 
Wo cher maitre: il est do trois quarts, sa figure est amincie, il 
"me voila le visage avec son voile” This is another piece of 
evidence as the power exercised by these spirits over the mate- 
als which they mould. 

I have in my possession letters from M. Dessenon and 
“Madame Boso completely authenticating tho photographs in 

estion. ‘The latter lady has been remarkably fortunate in her 
Aittings, and is evidently possessed of some mediumistic facul- 
ties, for she asserts that she can see and describe the spirits 
during the exposure of the plate. 

Another instance is recorded in the appended letter from M. 
"Magnin, 154 Rae St. Claude, Bordeaux. He forwarded his 
Varte-de-visite only, and behind it in the photograph taken by 
M. Buguet comes the shadowy figure of an old woman, perfectly 
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distinct in face, and recognised as M. Magnin's grandn 
Here is his testimony — Pm 


Mr, —t will for not baving before thank 
iens bope joa wil pandon me ing 


ost, expressing the most unbounded astonishment, and domanding 
xplanation to the mystery of my having obtained a likeness of Our gran 
mothar, of whom there was no portrait extant, T had not said In my hi 
‘who it was, on purpose to wee if it would be recognised. 


A remarkable case, which throws. great light on some m 
questions connected with the subject, is the following furni 

the Comte de Bullet, Hotel de l'Athénée, Rue Sori 
Paris, His attestation T translate as follows: 
anki turned, Willem Jui, Conv de Bull, esit t having 


Ws, Photographer, Boulevard do Montmartre, by 
‘nllnary mothods of photography at several stingn, tho following pore 


Wird 
H he dab of my sister, now living at Baltimoro, U.S.A. 
y uncle, 
‘de Layman, an intimate friend. 


MEDRE E raa (he prosent 
amos dm attestation, 
Motel de Paton, Mie Series 71, oe nour 


Paris, Dee. 10, 1874. 

I was so much interested in the fact of the double of a iv 
being presented, that I took pains to get some furth 
iori: Mz. Gieletnes has kindly enabled me to 
Feng factsas to this«mpst: remarkable occurrence, which 


at the | time. pellet. otograph was taken t 

nes uer si et 

Whether the likeness was one about which no doubt could exist, 

and if it were recognised by others than himself? 4. Whett 
he had ever made the experiment of ondeavouring to imj 

ts on his sister by exercise of will-power! 5. Whet 

menon in question had oocutred more than once 

, [metum theso questions, I. have received from the Count 

‘ete, which I print as 1 rocgivod its 

sort o Paris, Jan. ND 

Mv Dese Si Lave. received your oxteemed letter of tha. 

ue eg ie rem dumm einen noe d 

‘Answering to the fret quesos in your letter, T can say ut it ia pij 
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hat my sister was asleep at the in the photograph was take, for 
sloulated the hour -13 noon bero gives 6 sehe at Baltimore. 
TRenpecing the second question. 1 bave never seh ber double on any 
n. though {have very often fate her impreanioa by intuition, ale 
Mime when the sale dy to be lap. 
‘As to question tr, fho likenesses are o striking. that every ous wl 
ra hor han instantly reeognised its 4 hova her enoss nov, |n chub 
ion (a lage ore (6 o. x à in and there i not Deut 
mab theta oen BE vi 
n wire t tho furs question, I have never tried to pros though 
[n tho mind of my ita. “Between ber and me, since childinad, bar has 
divers uel t decent afin Ne haw alway coreg sd 
lire are mont slezüondia and devoted a we 
io ML. Huguet before noon and, when T pose bare Uh eiie, T 
y patienti y the question T wish, or aak her to come to il pase 
Sn ne plate dr apprre ili ad in ar bande with ds 
(ewer t me whtlen quita doin leg i in Enel, exoepe 
Sev ihe ne mot wl M. Dog 10 hv i een dar da ws 
i Engl 
On New Yeure-day I wont to Duguit and said mentally, ^ You read my 
bonghi my dear iler and it would be» grand New Yenra gi for fr TF 
you could come to me with all your children” When the operation waa 
dime se appeared ou tho plate with, her three daughters, Lum « coud 
io, und st came with hdr pwo bya iig ial hari ohildron—all 
pet esc hg dean oh matini wa ree fr thr were 
even portraits in plate with prse ug 
lay a can on which i written, “Yous desiro le riii, rede (ho lic 


‘On the 10th of this month T sat aguin, and asked my sister: if possible, 
to como with my mother, who lives about 1200 miles distant from ler. She 
quoi en in Der banda ih his rtm on our ght to 
are for our dear mother. Twill do all T can to gratify yon by hal 

hor to appoar. Come on Tasatay at 10 o'clock (10 clock here woud 
qve ook the residence of 1y wot. She in in the habit of geting 
Ap sur nnd tha oxplains my ste xing tho early hour of 10 era) 
fata th o appointed, and sho came with my mother standing hy her 

Ail these facis givo you aro the result of the most rigorous lnvestign~ 
tion, and Tent avouch all T say. 


Signed) 

This most remarkable experiment introdiices a néw'dlemiont 
into the question of Spirit Photography. . Here is A caso in 
which the presentment of six living human beings is tade, and 
dat al time when itis most probable that thoy were adu 
‘Tho mind of the sitter was dircotod very strongly towards his 
Mister; ho had established a rapport with her; aud the mysto- 
rious link which joins soul to soul appears to havo bridged over 
the gulf, and to have enabled the sister to manifest her presence 
objectively. To what conclusion does this lead us? Ts thought, 
even with embodied spirits, when actively exerted in the forin 
of will-power, a substance capable of objective manifestation t 


G.J.am Bout, 
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Or are we to suppose that the sister and her children were 
produced on the plate by the freak of some spirit who read the 
thoughts of the sitter, and gratified his unspoken wish? Is tho. 
making of these images a matter of mere volition, so that the 
spirit manifesting need haye no relation to the form manifested, 
any more than the clay is related to the potter whose hands 


fashion it, or the design on the canvas to the artist who sketches | 


it? These are questions which will receive elucidation from 
facts which I have already recorded, when I have completed 
my summary and proceed to tabulate the results. I fool that. 
the caso just recorded, both as a remarkable phenomenon, and 
as a piece of evidence which is beyond suspicion, is well worthy 
of attention, For tho present I do not indulgo in speculations, 
which will find their appropriate place hereafter, 


INSPIRATTION.* 


(Concluded from page 37.) 


With respect to the Divine claims attributed to the Hebrew God, 
my position is, that these claims were, for the most part, assumed 
by the manifesting intelligence, for the purpose of placing himself 
en rapport with the mental idiosynerasies and prepossessions of the 
medium, and that the manifesting intelligence was probably presid- 
ing spirit of the Hebrew nation in ihe spirit world.t The evidences 
in favour of this view are many andeumulative, Passagesin thooarly 
part of the Old Testament scriptures indicate that the Hebrews re- 
gurded their God as one of many gods, and thore are distinct traces 
of the growth of the idea—first of the superiority of their Jehovah to 
the gods of surrounding nations—“ the God of gods "is 
tually in the conception of their God being the * only God. 

owth in tho theological conceptions of the Hebrews poin 
e origin of thelr monotheism, tho natural outgrowth of a din- 
tatiafying polythoinm To go into detail in, support of this pori- 
tion would unduly lengthen this paper. The wnbiassed truth 
seeker can hardly road through the early books of the Old Tosta- 
mont without perceiving strong presumptive evidence in its favour, 
or without arriving at the conclusion that tho God of the Hebrews 
‘was ono liko unto themselves. Tho evident and recorded joalo 
of the Hobrow deity-— he marked indications of a rovongofal spirit, 
totally opposed to the spirit of the God of succeeding prophets, 


and of Jesus—the nature of the conversations and controversies 


» Seo an Rasy by the present Lord Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Harold Browne), 
oblate ia ails called Ass fo Pui onn: Soba Mary. i 

$ TE may e et d prophets themseives, arene cil he inr 
qiios in metaphora ngon egg o divine anthony ly fr 
tke purpose ot editeation 
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the Hebrew deity and Hebrew media, all point in one 
welion. 
"his view of tho mature and teachings of the Old Testament 
ers and prophets is supported by a-carefal study of the ‘superna- 
Aural’ manifestations recorded in the Bible, avd also by compari 
imoient with modern phonomona. A few illustrations will sufice 
do point the drvetion in which this evidence lis, 

ores needed to go np into a mountain to meet God. He tale 
With Doity as a man talks with his fellow-man, and is permitted to 
Viow his person. Surely this is utterly incompatible with any con- 
option of tho Almighty that can bo entertained in this nineteenth 
tontury, 

"he child Samuol was aroused from his sloop by a spirit voice. 
II perceived. tut it was the Dord,” and Setmuel thereupon re 
ceived the message as directly from Deity. Eli's educational pro- 
"possession was conveyed to Samuel, aud the manifesting intelli 
{gonco would be conditioned by the circumstance. 

Nebuchadnezzar saw foug men in the “ burning fiery furnace, 
find the form of the fourth was like the Son of God." How could 
Nebuchadnezzar have known this? Nebuchadnezzar's preposse 
one supplied an explanation of the spirit form which he saw be 
fore him. 

Tt is stated, moreover, in the Bible, that spirits were employed 
by God to manifest His will to the Hebrew nation ; and, farther, 
that “lying spirits ” were accepted by Deity (at their own instiga- 
fion) to carry out His purposes. Only on the hypothesis that this 
‘was a Hebrew deity ean this bo received as a statement of fact, 
"Phat the occurrence of ‘supernatural’ phenomena was inseparably 
connected in the Hebrew mind with a revelation from their God 
is evident from the tenor of tho Old Testament seriptures, That 
they believed their God to be superior to the gods of the neigh- 
houring nations is equally clear, and with those mental preposses- 
sions it is not difficalt to trace, from subsequent experiences, and 
the light that is now being thrown on psychological phenomena, 
tho gradual evolution of tho “ spocial revelation” to the Hebrews. 
"Phis argument is strengthened by certain passages in tho Old Tes- 
ament, where the words Lord, God, Angel, and Spirit, are 
m as convertible terms when applied’ to the manifesting intel- 

jonc. 

"The hymn of Creation, tho Mosaio logislation, the seership 
of Samuel, the Psalms of David, the predictions of the Prophets, 
tho miracles of Jasus, the inspiration of Paul, and tho trance vision 
of St. John the Divino, all find their place in this theory of the 
wolution of historical religions. Collateral evidence in support of 
this viow may be found in the ‘supernatural’ phenomena connected 
‘with the history of the early Christian Church, and also in the rela- 
tion of the manifestations through Roman Catholic seers to the 
theological prepossessions of the media. 

Tho “special revelations” of the other faiths will be found to bo. 
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in conformity with the principle of montal limitation and edness 
tional prepossessions here suggested. It must not, however, 
supposed that this theory is intended fo cover all tho “supernatural ! 
events recorded in tho Yarious-seriptures of the world. Lt will be 
suficiont for my purpose if the theory provides a substratum 
supernaturalism, founded on n chain of evidonce extending througlis 
out the world's history, out of which many of these recorded events 
havo arisen. » ‘The possibility of intereommunion botween tho two! 
worlds once admitted; it is not difficult to trace the genesis and 
growth of those exaggerations and mythical accretions which havo 
gradually, and it may be unconsciously, elustored around centros. 
of fact. Pho tendency wo find amongst the uncultivated to inton- 
sify and rhnltiply stories which excite their wonder or fill thom with 
awe, the nbsenee of literary and scientific checks, and the certainty 
of ttondant spurious manifestations, are amply sufficient to no~ 
count. for any recorded phenomena which may not appear to ba 
covered by this theory. To distinguish between the real and the 
mythical presents an almost insuperable difficulty at the present. 

"The light of cumulative experiences arising ont of physiolo- 
gical and psychological investigations, and an extended acquaint- 
fando with the laws that govern these occult phenomena, appear to 
be the only tests at present available. 

‘The position I take with respect to “ specially revealed religions" 
is, that they aro natural evolutions of theological views and con- 
ceptions arising ont of humanity's progressive aspirations towards 
Light. In these aspirations, which are divine inspirations —the fao- 
tors of univorsal religion—mam is brought en rapport with the supor- 
sensual world, and into communion, eonseiously or unconsciously, 
With the spirits of those who have gone on before, and who, under 
certain unknown conditions, aro enabled to manifest their prosonce 
amd convey to mortals the sympathy and wisdom of a higher sphere, 

+ In tho infancy of the races these manifestations of spirit-powor 
woro attributed to the gods, and any revelation from the spirit-world 
yas regarded ne tho vico of Deity and this in conformity with tho 
natural tondeney of the unenltivatod mind to deify an unknown: 

cr. Whatever will explain modern Spiritualism will aceount 
for ancient Spiritualism, the difference in manifestation and detail 
being referred to the cireumstances of tho times, to climatic and 
other surrounding conditions, structural idiosyncrasies, and the 
educational bias and mental prepossossions of the modio. 

"To pursue this subject in all its bourings is beyond mo. I can) 
only point tho direction in which, as I think, a rational solution o 
the question of “revealed religion " lios. 

re neither the time nor tho ability to trace all the analogies 
that exist betweon ancient and modern “supernatural ' phenomena 
‘and tho successive links of the chains which bind tho two together 
forming the substrata of all historical religions. Could we see far 
enough, wo should doubtless finda cord of unity cncircling all res 
ligious, beliefs, a progression along variously conditioned lines ol 
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converging as the Light of Infinite Love is steadily ap- 


javo takon shape and character in harmony with his surroundings, 
progressivo development of the intellect, and the eumulativa 
iperiences of the race. In this sense the so-called sacred writings 
‘of tho various faiths of the world may fairly be xavola- 
ns feduee any ono of these to a finality and say, Lot hero 
fa truth,” tbe whole truth, and nothing but tho trath for all time, 
s, to my mind, to misconceive the nature of revelation altogether, 
Ahd lands the free and thoughtful man in a wilderness of incon: 
tistency, whereas truth must be consistent. 

"The following suggestive this subject oceurs in Dr. 
Davidson's Introduction to the Old ‘Testament, pp. 281-280 :— 
Pho gront and eternal One reveals himself through and by man 
in conformity with tho gradual development of the human mind, 
‘Tho growth of, man's apprehension of God marks the progress of 
fovelution, Tho dirine in man—that which allies him to th 
Omnincient—unfolds itself in harmony with the Jaw of ite nature, 
giving expression to itself in sensuous forms: “God speaks to man, 
Or man speaks of God, agreeably to the era described or the 


former times by certain 
our Knowledge of Him 
is limited to what has been written down of such communications, 
‘we havo ronson to foar that we havo too little senso that God 
notively present with us now, and to suspect that our own 
belief is mochanieal, sceptical, and superstitious at once. 
From what I know of the other sacred books of the world, t 
pear to contain a mixture of trae inspiration, sublime ideas, an 
historical facts, with legendary narratives, superstitions notions, 
erroneous conceptions, and obscene stories. I grant that the Bibl 
‘excels in tho moral philosophy it incaleates, a eireumstance cupablo 
of rational explanation on natural grounds. In other respects tho 
Bible corresponds with the other sacred writings of the world, 
And, like them, must bo tested by its intrinsie worth, and. 
ihe appeali makes to the reason and conscience of civili 
humani 
At tho risk of being tedious, 1 foel constrained to extract a pas- 
sage from the writings of a fearless truthsoeker—one who has 
recently gone from us, and whose peaceful end gives the lie to tho 
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‘arrogant assumption that nono but the orthodox believer ean kno 
the blessings of a peacoful denth-bed.* 

«The knowledge of religious truth comos to us partly by trang: 
sion, as does the knowledge of scientific truth; but in the on 
case, as in tho other, it does not become knowledge by virtuo of tht 
authority which transmits it, but only by our own díscernmont. 
its inherent truth, . . Our knowledge of spiritual truth is in 
gront mensure founded on the Biblo, becanso it has boon tho 
tenchor of our teachers for eightoon hundred years, and its doctrines 
are those which have been transmitted to us, variously modified. 
by anciont and modern interpretations. To the Biblo, in tho first, 


‘ancient Jews, down to lays of enlightenment, If our cons 
ceptions of God and truth aro nobler or clearer than those of the | 
heathen; we are indebted for that to the Bible, because it is the 
vehicle by which the light of other days has been transmitted to us. 
Our lamps have had almost no other kindling. When viewed a4 
the vehicle and history of religion, the Bible is invaluable, and 
never can cease to be studied with interest and advantage; but to. 
set up tho history ae an infallible standard, aud as an suthority 
commanding absolute submission, is a monstrous absurdity whic 
Protestants are now rather generally beginning to perceive, and 
‘which cannot much longer be continued. 

"This analysis of the philosophy of revelation in its two-fold 
aspeets—universal and historieal—leads to the conclusion that 
inspiration is immediate and mediate. Immediate inspiration is 
the breath or life of Deity manifesting itself through tho modium 
‘of material organisations, which, in the case of the human organism, 
results in sensation, cognition, and affection, constituting an 
individualized conscious Ego—a finite Spirit. Man's aspirations | 
towards goodness and truth originate in the connection of tho | 
finite with the Infinite Spirit, and it is by virtue of this Divino 
indwelling, man is ablo to recognise goodness, and to grow in the, 
knowledge of truth. 

‘Modiate inspiration, or the psychological influences and imp 
sions of fellow-spirits, embodied or disembodied, havo all to bo 
mitted to the verifying faculty, which is the individual percep! 
of the Divine within man. To alter a man's perceptions you must | 
add to his knowledge, and thus help forward tho development of 
his intellectual faculties. To kindle his goodness yon must influ- 
once his affections by the example of a pure and unselfish life, 
Man's spiritual perceptions are thus gradually ovolvod. His spiritual 
growth is necessarily slow, or he would be blinded with excess of 
light. The progressive development of the inherent possibilities of 


* John Robertson, Coupar-Angus, “The Finding of the Book,” pp. 154-156, 
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Tigo, we ean readily believe, constitutes the employment of 
nity. 


ory as accounting for modern “spiritual” phenomena. My 
ition is that whatever will explain modern Spiritualism will go 
long way towards the solution of ancient Spiritualism. Bpiri- 
lists assert that the evidence in proof of the reality of the alleged 
ils, on which modern Spiritualism is based, cannot be disputed 
any unprejudiced porson who thoroughly investigates the sub- 
fiot. "That there are strong grounds for this assertion must, I think, 
Admitted by all who dlapesionsely weigh the evidence offered 
support of it, 
P Alfred Wallace, in his recent ^ Defence of Modern Spiritu 
Jim,” writes as follows * :—" My position, therefore, is, that tho 
‘phenomena of Spiritualism in their entirety, do not require further. 
foofirmation, ‘They are proved quito as well as any faote uro 
proved in oilor erinoss and it isnot denial or quibbling that. aun 
isprove any of them, but only fresh facts, and accurate deduetions 
from thoso facts, When the opponents of Spiritualism can give a 
record of their researches approaching in duration and complete: 
ies to those of its advocates, and when they can discover and 
Mhow in dotail, eithor how the phenomena aro produced or how the 
Many sane and able men referred to have been deluded into a co- 
‘noidont boliof that they have witnessed thom, and when they ean 
prove the correctness of their theory by producing a liko belief in 
^ body of equally sane and able unbelievers,—thon, and not till 
thon, will it ba nocossary for Spiritualists to produce fresh confir 
mation of facts which are, ad always have been, sufficiently roal 
‘and indisputable to satisfy any honest and persevering inquirer,” 
This & singular fact that almost any amount of testimony in 
favour of modern spiritual manifestations is received with incre: 
lulity, if not dorision, by professed believers in the ‘ supernatural’ 
occurrences of past ages. From the stand-point of reason, how- 
ever, I fail to sco why the unimpeached testimony of living men 
Mnd women, in an ago of scepticism and science, open to test and 
oxamination, should be less trustworthy than tho statements of 
Luko the physician, Matthew the tax-collector, or a few Galilean 
lishermen—men who lived in a very superstitions and unscientific 


ge. 

‘The uniform testimony of tho manifesting intelligences to the 
continuity of the mental and moral conditions of the individual 
spirit aftr death, presente a difculiy to many. Jt conflicts with 

i doctrines of orthodox theology to be told that with the excep- 
tion of a change in the conditions of existenco man himself remains 
unchanged, subject to a uniform law of mental and moral progres- 


* Fortnightly Ravine, Jane, 1874 
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sion, Men are shocked to think that the foolish and uncultivate 
frg ure tho same there, 25 1 

i» puerility and grotesquemoss of many of the present-day 
manitola ioma cod iba danig absurdity of much of the isa 
ing of modern:Spiritonlism will be felt by others to tell strongly, 
ngainst the theory. Ik is, however, questionable whether the uns 
truthfulness and coramonplaeo-twaddle so frequently mot with at 
Sotncos are not really evidences of the genninenoty of tho pleads 
mena. When we look around and see the preyalnoe of “commons 
placo twaddle" and the tendency to exaggeration, often amounting 
to unteuthfilness, amongst embodied spirits, there is little zoom for 
objection on und. ‘The question of the gonuineness of 
the phenomena is, however, one of fac, and the ‘decision muak 

"upon roasonable evidence. t should bo borne in mind 
in the Hebrew Scriptures we havo an account of one phase of 
Spiritualism chiefly, viz, that which is connected with Hebrew 
theology. It, is hardly reasonablo to suppose that tho Witch 
of Endor was consulted on theological matters only. The con: 
sultation of “(the seor” by Saul when in search of his asses, 
and tho many Soriptural allusions to the seers of the neighbouring | 
nations, lead to the inference that there were many media in those 
days; and we are not justified in coneluding that the manifesta- 
tions of past ages wore free from the absurdities and even the 
wickednesses that are sometimes connected with modern Spiritual 
ism. In the apocryphal books of the New Testament, we meet 
‘with accounts of spiritual phenomena, equalling, in triviality and | 
bsundty, any of the modern manifestations, and. that in conned: | 
tion with what are regarded as sacred things. 

Tt is surely needless to suggest that the existence of silly spirit» 
valists or the ramblings of ignorant and foolish spirits no more | 
disprove the truth of Spiritualism than the ravings of fanatical 
Christians disprove the trath of Ohtistianity.. t 

"ho studonta of spiritual literature well know that it contains a 
mixture of the foolish; the ridiculous, and the sublime, . In support 
of the last part of this assertion, I refer to tho inspirational orations 
of Mrs. Cora V. Tappan (pace Spectator), the philosophical lectures | 
through the medinmship of Mr. Morso, the works of. A. J. Davia, 
tho writings of Charles Linton (especially his ^ Healing of tho 
Nations”); and among a host of others sE would mention, pats 

larly, a series of "Spirit Teachings,” whigh have heen given by 
somo advanced spirits through the mediumship of a gentlemen In) 


private life who does not wish his name to be published. Thao. 
“ tonchings,” which are made publ the columns of “Thi 
Spiritualist,” havo beon opposed to thé views of tho medinm through 
ylhonrthéy have been given, and have hoon. mubjected by hira to A 
sovoro and elever analysis... With one or two extracts from these 

'achings," taken. from The Spiritualist, November 6, 1874, I wil 
conclude this somewhat lengthened paper. 

“Doubtless we teach that there is one supremo Boing over all 
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“who is not manifested as man has fancied, but who has alway 
jounoed to His creatures from time to time such facts al 

lf as they were able to comprehend, or more strictly, has 
blod them to develop in their minds troer views of inne 

‘His dealings. We tell you, as Jesus told His followors, of a 

ing, holy, pure God who guides and governs the universo, who 

"no impersonal coneeption of the human mind, but a real Spiritual 

i who is no embodiment or personification of æ foreo, bnt a 
‘inlly-oxistont Being; albeit known to you only by His operations 
‘ind through your conceptions of His nature and ailtibutos, This 
ih what wo have spoken to you, eradicating, so far as ye have, hoon 
Mblo, that which, in your mind, seemed to us to bo dishonouring to 
the All-wise Father, but leaving undisturbed other theological 
fancies which are not of special import. 

“If you say that our teaching tends to show that there is no 
uch ting as absolute truth in such matters, wo can but expre 
our thankfulness that wo have so far made ourselves intelligible. 
No doubt there is for you, in your present imperfect state, uo such 
thing as absolute truth, as there is no such thing as absolute per- 
ection. Yon surely do not expect that your eye can gaz 
dimmed into mysteries which dazzle the vision of the highest h 
ligenees. Surely you do not hope that your circumscribed mind 
cha. grasp tho Infinite and Incomprehensible ; that which to në in 
remotest cycles, shall still remain a subject of adoring wonder 
‘The suggestion can, but be born of ignorance caused by the imper- 
fect state of development in, which you now live, For you truth 


must be variable, not to be in its entirety, not to be viewed 
in minuto detail, but seem only in shadowy outline through an 
encircling veil. 

S Ve do not even protend iat we reveal to you ablato truth, 


Seeing that we ourselves are yet ignorant, longing to dive deeper 
into much that is still mysterious. We do but give you such aid as 
vt ace pertited, in shadoving forth for yourealf ocmveptions of tho 
Supreme which are less widely removed from truth than those 
Which have current among you as the immedinte revelation 

of the Most 
‘We havo succeeded in evolving a system of theology which you 
hit to bo coherent, béautifil, and elevated, and which is nceopt- 
ve not ventüred to do more. Wo have 


ed our moral codo, not by the persuasive inducements of a 
dewvon and hell such as you aré wont to hear of, bat by nigu- 
ments not loss persuasive, by indubéments which donot como homo 
less forcibly to` the mind. ^... . + We boldl ‘assert that we. 
teach a faith whigh’ is more calealated to deter from sin than any 
yot propourided for man's aceoptance—ono that holds ont to him 

‘nora rational hope for his hereafter—one that is to him moro real, 
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more comprehensible than any which has yet been put before 
‘What faith, wo say again, is Divine. It comes to you as the 
tion of God. We do not expect or wish that it should been 

or 


that he will nood fewer coercive rogulations, fewer punishmonts 
human Jaw, and that the motive-spring within him will be fou 
to be not less forcible and enduring than that debased system 
heavenly inducements and hellish deterrents, which can stand 

serious probing, and which, when once rationally examined, ceaset 
to allure or to deter, and eramble inte dust, basola,irationaly 
and absurd.” 


THE “SPIRITUAL SMALL POX." 


Wn have nowhere met with a closer epitome of the teachings of) 
Modern Spiritualism, or one couched in more clear and explicit 
language, which is within tho grasp of the humblest understanding, 
than that embodied in the following message of Dr. Anson Pj 
Hooker. ‘The lessons to be drawn from these words are plain and 
practical, and the quaint figure of speech by which he characterizes. 
the exndations of that unfortunate spirit-body which resehos the life 
to come in a state of disorder through wrong doing, is by no means 
ioo strong. Parity of life, which we are all directed to cultivate 
this spirit and others, means, in the ultimate, purity of soul, ani 
that quality constitutes the real wealth, health, and happiness of 
tho land of the hereafter :— 

*€ Lifo is a riddle past all human solving, a divine enigma, ever 
held tightly in the grasp of the Infinite, and however much wo may 
strivo to solve it, it eludés our comprehension and is an enigma. 
Ml. Lam aware that it might have boon better for mo had 1 in 
some things taken a different course when I was on earth ; but it is 
difficult to determine whether or no I could have taken that different 
course, whether or no I could have said, ‘This thing shall be so, 
or that thing shall not be so, and had them to my liking, I say 
it ia a dificult thing to determine; and being so, if there i» any 
‘wrong it is difficult to know where to place it, to whove account to 
chargo it. Sinco life is just what it is, it seems to mo that the very. 
bout way for humanity to do is to taka it day by day, hour by hou 
‘and moment by moment, as it is offered by the Infinite Powor, an 
it au best we can and leave the result to God. 

T havo beon transfixed, as it wore, with wonder and amazement 
in this now life, with what I have witnessed from time to time, T 
often queried, when here in the body, as to. what tho condition of 
the soul was after death. , . . It may be advisable for me, sinco Ñ 
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ivo no ono else has done it, to give you some idea of tho condi- 
ont of which unhappiness is generated in the spirit-world, and 
versa, 
M Now, let me draw you a mind-pieture. Here, we will say, lies 
Hé has lived an unhappy, dissolute life here, 
no soul-satisfaction, He has been i 


sntally out of order, 
spirit is ushered into the land. 


čan como within it, and yet feel it not—a Jesus, if you please—a 
John Howard—any truly benevolent soul who desires to do good 
forthe sake of doing good—such ean come to these poor unforiu- 
Jiates, and the first thing to be done is to take them back to earth ; 
‘and what for? Why, to give them a fresh baptismal start ju the 
hhow lifo—to first incorporate them into modiumistie life, that from 
that life they may take a new leverage, go higher, rise out of that 
Jinfecbled condition that drags them down and makes them lepers 
jn the other world. Then mediums are of uso, vastly so, to those 
poor unfortunates. 

# And now, since these things are so in the spirit-world, it be 
omes every ono of you to see to it that you do not engender thi 
'tonditiona that will force you into that stato of life hereafter, for 
thoro is no knowing how long the angel may delay to come to your 
Assistance; no knowing how many, many weary years may pass 
fro you may be deliver from the bondage of darkness with which, 
yov havo unwittingly bound yourselves here in this life. Now, one 
Of the most essential things is to koop yourselves, if possible, in 
ood health. Another is, that you keep yourselves free from all 
Moral disease; don't do anything that you will be ashamed of in 
“tho other life.’ Don't shame the Christ principle of your own souls, 
for if you do you will pay the penalty there. Live as hones, 
inoral, ss clonn n life here as it is possible for you to, if you wish 
Ao escape these Swedenborgian hells of the other life. Swedenborg, 
T think, had it right when he spoke of the hells of the future life. 
They are there, and the poor unfortunates are writhing in them, 
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and the torture, it seems to me, is more exquisitely miserable than 
that which could come from fire and brimstone, 

* Now, then, lead good lives here; be morally healthy and physi 
cally healthy, if you want to enter tho other life finding heaven’ 
immedi 


Passen away at Stirling. on January 12, at 230 pm., Eliza, or Mai 
Richard Gillespie, mother of. William Gillespie, Xaq., author of Tin 
Argument, a priori, for the being and the attzibuies of tho Lord God 
"Absolute Ono and First Cause," and other works on the existence of God. | 

Loxpox Axrmororootowt Boonery (1 Adam Strect, Adelphi) 
‘Tho Annual meeting was held on tho 8th ultimo, Dr. Oharnock;| 
F.S.A., President, in the chair. After reading tho report of th 
council, the President delivered the annual address, which d 
‘with tho language of the Guanis and Chanéa; supposed Sanskrib 
roots in the Qquichua; geographical distribution of Basque lun: 
‘guage ; Phoenician inscription in Brazil; propagation of Pheonicinn 
Alphabet ; Cypriote inscription ; Celtic etymologies; oll Slavonia 
alphabet; human skoloton of diluvial age at Ventimiglia; sli 
found in yent nt Kiel; Roman remains in Norfolk; rungs in Konik 
relies i 


Russian of America; cremation; Etruscan Ine 
Animation; Eirusean sepulchres; affinities between Philippine 
Negritos and the Papuans of Now Guinea; brachycephalism ol 
Negritos ; permanence of anatomical characters of tho human raco 
‘exaggerated importance of philology in regard io migration} 
autopsy of Siamese brothers Eng and Chang; Droea's instramenta 
for examining skal cavity without intersection; Abiogenesi 
Henth’s material. brain-film and Magendie's .cephalo:rachidian 
flnid; Dilettante Science; oriental congress; conscious automatai 
atomic theory. 


